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WHO SOLD OVER 75% 

OF RARE AMERICAN 

NUMISMATIC BOOKS 
AUCTIONED 1980-1991? 


According to Charles Davis’ American Numismatic 
Literature: An Annotated Survey of Auction Sales 
1980-199] - listing the results of seventeen firms - 
nearly 1.1 of the 1.425 million dollars of auction 
results recorded are from sales conducted by 


GEORGE FREDERICK KOLBE 


Fine Numismatic Books 
P. O. Drawer 3100 « Crestline, Ca 92325-3100 
Tel: (909) 338-6527 ¢ Fax: (909) 338-6980 


In all, nearly ten million dollars worth of rare and out 
of print numismatic books in all fields have been sold 
to our worldwide clientele since 1976, a record never 
before approached. If the time has come to sell, please 
call or write. Join the 1,000 consignors on whose 
behalf we have sold over 60,000 lots of rare and 
important numismatic books. 


NBS members not on our mailing list are invited to 
send for a complimentary copy of our next catalogue 
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WHY WOULD ANYBODY IN HIS RIGHT MIND COLLECT 
NUMISMATIC AUCTION CATALOGUES? - 2 
Harrington E. Manville 


In The Asylum Vol. XII, No. 4, p. 24, Michael Hodder briefly rebutted 
in a general way Ralph Ellenbogen's disparaging remarks in the previous issue 
(XII, 3, 9) on collecting numismatic auction catalogues, but did not give specific 
examples in refutation. If an article in the popular numismatic press had pooh- 
poohed the collecting of sale catalogues, its writer could be dismissed as one of the 
myriad yahoos who infest our hobby. But every N.B.S. member worth his 
membership fee surely knows better. 

Aside from the obvious fact that anyone reading this probably was bitten 
by the collecting bug long ago and therefore should sympathize with fellow- 
collectors of anything, be it postage stamps, paper-weights, or matchboxes (I 
myself find Morgan dollars ineffably boring but, hey, millions of collectors do not 
seem to agree so why should I sneer at their collecting tastes), I will be charitable 
and assume that Ellenbogen was pulling our legs -- trying to stir up an argument 
or make us think about why we collect, in this case numismatic literature and 
specifically sale catalogues. Here is one example of many that could be cited: 

In 1707, the governments of England and Scotland were combined under 
an Act of Union and apparently as a form of commemoration a few plain-edge 
shilling and sixpence proofs were struck with the mintmark E for Edinburgh under 
the monarch's bust. I have not seen official records of how many were struck but 
their estimated rarity today is three or four examples known of the shillings and 
11-20 of the sixpences.' 

Some years ago the London firm of Spink & Son offered me a naked, i.e. 
without pedigree, specimen of the shilling. Fortunately, there was a minute flaw 
before Queen Anne's mouth, and during the more than 270 years the coin had been 
passing from collector to collector, it had picked up a few slight marks on the 
obverse. “Fortunately” as these distinctions might be used to discover who some 
of those earlier collector were. The following year Spink sold me a similarly 


"Rayner, P. Alan. English Silver Coinage since 1649, 5th (revised) ed., pp. 
120/152. Seaby, London, 1992. 
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naked sixpence, but its condition is FDC - nothing much to go on in trying to 
establish a pedigree from catalogue illustrations, except in a negative way. 

Over the past thirty or forty years I have built a collection of British sale 
catalogues that numbers in the thousands, including over 80 before 1800 (eat your 
heart out, Attinelli). The best, of course, are not only priced and with names of 
buyers (before this century almost without exception these were inked in) but also 
have annotations by previous owners. Such comments may modify the 
cataloguer's statement of condition (e.g. the “very” of very fine crossed out), call 
attention to false coins, and by noting previous owners and/or prices realized help 
to establish pedigrees. 

But on to the catalogues! The most comprehensive recent collections of 
British patterns and proofs where such an Anne shilling and sixpence might be 
photographically illustrated would be the obvious beginning. For starters, let us 
try Hyman Montagu's British sales (Sotheby, 1895-1897); John G. Murdoch's 
sales (Sotheby, 1903-1904); ““Nobleman, recently deceased,” i.e. Baron Philippe 
de Ferrari la Renotiére (Sotheby, 1922); Reginald Huth (Sotheby, 1927); R.C. 
Lockett (Sotheby, 1927); Lord Grantley - part 5 (Glendining, 1944); L.A. 
Lawrence - English part 5 (Glendining 1951) -- all in my library. 

Working backwards: Lawrence? - no; Grantley? - no; Lockett? - no; 
Huth? - aha! 7 April 1927 (4th day), lot 695. "Anne, Proof Shilling, 1707, by 
Croker, with E under bust, on broad flan with plain edge, very fine and extremely 
rare [Pl]. XIII] *** From the Tyssen, Bowles, Murchison, Brice, Montagu, and 
Murdoch (lot 363) collections" - Sold for £9 to Seaby. Lot 696. Sixpence, 
1707, "E under bust, corresponding with — the last lot, very fine and extremely 
rare [Pl. XIII]," and an obverse die trial. *** "The first piece is from the same 
collections as the last lot." - Sold for £4/2/6/ to Seaby. 

Bingo! Comparison of my shilling with the plate shows the identical die 
flaw. With no distinguishing marks, however, from the illustration I cannot tell if 
the sixpence is the same. Nevertheless, it is given the same pedigree. However 
note that the sixpence has been graded the same as the shilling, both Very Fine. 
Now though in this century British Very Fine is closer to American Extremely 
Fine, still my sixpence is certainly better than the shilling, which I grade (British) 
NEF/GEF and the sixpence at Brilliant FDC. 

Skip Baron Ferrari and go to Murdoch - 11 May 1903 (3rd day), lot 363, 
the shilling is not illustrated but given the pedigree: Tyssen, Bowles, Murchison, 
Bergne, Bryce, Montagu, with the note "extremely fine and extremely rare". - Sold 
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for £9 to Spink. Lot 364, the sixpence also is not illustrated but is given the same 
pedigree, grading, and rarity rating. - Sold £9/5/0 to Rollins. 

Hmmm! Spink bought one coin and Rollin the other. Unless Huth bought 
his pair separately from each source soon after the Murdoch sale, how did he know 
they had the same pedigree? 

Another step back to Montagu - 20 November 1896 (3rd day), lots 986 
and 987 sold for £9/12/6 and £9, both to Spink, with the now familiar pedigrees. 
This time the shilling was rated "extremely fine and extremely rare," the sixpence 
“equally rare and very fine." There is no reason to suppose that we are not dealing 
with the Murdoch pair, even though the shilling is now graded higher than the 
sixpence. 

The next name cited is “Brice.” William Brice (c. 1812-1887) sold his 
collection en bloc to Hyman Montagu so there is no sale catalogue to consult, but 
the pedigrees still appear to be holding up. 

Let us see what the Bergne catalogue has to say. 24 May 1873 (9th day), 
lots 1088 and 1089 sold for £7 and £6/15/0, both to the dealer, William Webster. 
Shilling: "fine, and of the highest rarity"; sixpence: "of equal rarity, and very 
fine." Here we see another reversal, with the sixpence again graded higher than the 
shilling. 

According to the published pedigree, Bergne obtained the coins from 
“Boyne.” In the third quarter of the nineteenth century there were only two 
collectors of that name recorded as active in England. Robert Boyne was an 
original member of the Numismatic Society of London who sold his collections in 
1836 and 1843 but, as shown below, these dates are too early for the claimed 
pedigree sequence. 

The other, William Boyne (1814-1893), is well-known for publishing 
several books on coins and tokens, including the first comprehensive catalogue of 
British and Irish seventeenth-century tokens.* However, although he had a small 
anonymous sale in 1841 and another of Greek and Roman coins in 1868, his 
principal collection was auctioned in 1896, well after the Bergne sale. 


* Boyne, William. Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century in England, 
Wales, and Ireland. John Russell Smith, London, 1858. 
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Nevertheless, William Boyne still could be the source because in about 
the 1860s he ran into rather severe financial difficulties and to avoid his creditors 
found it expedient to leave England and settle in Italy. (Perhaps the 1868 sale may 
have helped to finance his flight.) Although he took the bulk of his collection with 
him, and even added to it while abroad, it is entirely possible that, in addition to 
the Greek and Roman, before he left he may have sold a few choice pieces 
privately to augment the funds for his getaway. He died in Florence in 1893 and 
apparently never revisited England. 

Whether or not William Boyne was the source, the next claimed pedigree 
sale was by Captain Roderick M. Murchison (d. c. 1873/4) - 30 June 1864 (4th 
day), the sixpence listed first as lot 483, with the shilling following. Both are 
noted as, "fine and extremely rare", and “Boyne” is given as the purchaser for 
each, at £5/5/0 for the sixpence and £2/6/0 for the shilling. This time both coins 
are graded equally and “Boyne” apparently had a rival who bid him up for the 
sixpence and then perhaps lost interest in the shilling when he could not have both. 

The pre-Murchison name is “Bowles.” I have no record of a collector or 
dealer named Bowles who was active before 1864, nor a numismatic sale in that 
name. (Trying to establish pedigrees such as this was one of the reasons I 
undertook to research and publish an annotated list of all British numismatic sale 
catalogues.)’ We thus must place a question mark for the whereabouts of our pair 
during the period between Murchison and the earliest name given, “Tyssen.”” Here 
I quote from an entry from an as-yet unpublished biographical dictionary of British 
numismatists: 

Samuel Tyssen (pronounced fissen, d. c.1801). Tyssen's enormous 
collection of coins and medals, administered by Sir Joseph Banks and sold by 
Sotheby's in April-May 1802 in over 3,000 mostly multiple lots, contained the first 
truly representative accumulation of British numismatic material to be offered at 
public sale. Foreshadowing Hyman Montagu of a century later, Tyssen bought 
whole collections en bloc, including those of Edward Hodsoll, Edward Solly, and 
the Rev. Richard Southgate. Duplicates from the Southgate/Tyssen amalgamation 
were sold by Leigh & Sotheby in July 1795. Tyssen's large library, including 


> Manville, Harrington E. & Terence J. Robertson. British Numismatic Auction 
Catalogues 1710-1984. A.H. Baldwin & Spink & Son, London, 1986. 
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numismatic books, was sold by Leigh, Sotheby & Son in 1801, his antiques and 
curiosities (including seals and copper plates of coins) the same month, and a 
further sale of duplicate coins and medals at the end of the year. 

Tuming to the principal Tyssen catalogue, we find - 12 April 1802 (25th 
day), lot “2025" (misprint for 3025), "Ann, the Shilling and Sixpence, Proofs, 
coined at Edinburgh in 1707." A printed list of prices realized is bound into some 
copies, and it and the inked price in my copy agree that the lot fetched £3/14/0. 
(In comparison, lot 3016 on the same page, a pedigreed Petition crown, brought 
£105; and these were the days of, in speaking of the price of gin, “drunk for a 
penny; dead drunk for tuppence,” and a country vicar could live reasonably well 
on £60 a year.) 

I have not seen an annotated catalogue marked with the name of the buyer 
at the Tyssen sale, and a pre-Tyssen search failed to reveal any previous-owner 
suspects. There are no printed catalogues of the Hodsoll or Solly collections. The 
1707 coins do not appear in a catalogue printed for a Southgate sale that was never 
held because, according to a notation by Edward Hawkins in the British Museum 
copy, Iyssen marched in and purchased the entire collection for 1800 guineas 
before the hammer could be raised. 

Given its extreme rarity, and considering the evidence of sale catalogues, 
I have recorded the shilling as having a pedigree back to Tyssen in 1802. 
Although now united, in spite of Huth's claim there is doubt as to whether the 
sixpence was part of the original pair. There appear to be several times as many 
sixpences known, and since Huth apparently obtained his specimens from different 
sources, although the shilling and the sixpence may be the original Tyssen pair I 
do not claim a pedigree for the latter. 

One day I may be able to fill in some of the gaps in the story but in the 
meantime I hope this exercise will help to illustrate the value of sale catalogues as 
part of a numismatic reference library.*. How many coins could be traced back 
two hundred years without them? 


* Anyone wishing to verify the above citations will find all pertinent sale 
catalogues in the library of the American Numismatic Society in New York, which 
includes William Boyne's own catalogue collection. 
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WALTER H. BREEN'S ANNOTATED "MILLER" 
J. C. Spilman 


Sometime during 1951 - just a year or so after Breen started work with 
Wayte Raymond - Walter hand annotated three copies of Henry C. Miller's classic 
on Connecticut Coppers published in 1920 by the American Numismatic Society 
in The American Journal of Numismatics. Included were annotations to 
"Additions and Corrections to The State Coinage of Connecticut" published 
subsequently. One of these annotated copies was prepared for Baltimore dealer 
Alfred Hutter. In 1955 the late Edward R. (Ned) Barnsley purchased the Hutter 
copy from Clarence J. Edgar for the princely sum of $20.00! The original owners 
of the other two copies or their locations today are unknown to this writer. 
Perhaps a reader of Zhe Asylum can fill in the blanks in this portion of our story. 

Ned worked with the Hutter copy of Walter's annotated "Miller" for many 
years, adding his own hand written annotations and using this document as 
reference as he built his personal collection of Connecticut Coppers until it reached 
approximately 2000 specimens, including many duplicates of die varieties showing 
some special characteristic that he wanted to study. Ned carefully cutout all of the 
illustrations on the Miller plates and pasted them into their proper locations 
adjacent to the description of the variety on each page of his Breen/Hutter/Miller. 
Where illustrations were lacking in "Miller" or showed poor detail, Ned included 
pencil rubbings of actual coins or added illustrations from various auction 
catalogs. The poor illustration of reverse V.V. of 1787, for example, was 
augmented by the Reverse V.V. from the New Netherlands Catalog 51 (June 19- 
20, 1958). 

Over the years, in this manner, Ned Barnsley continued to augment the 
Hutter copy of Breen's annotated "Miller.” Several years prior to his untimely 
death in 1989, recognizing that he suffered from a terminal illness, Ned abruptly 
ceased all work on his Connecticut Coppers collection and disposed of the 
collection through various auction sales and donations. His copy of the 
Breen/Hutter/Barnsley “Miller” (as we call it) was donated by Ned to the Colonial 
Newsletter Foundation where it resides today, still an active reference for our work 
on the Connecticut Coppers. Each pair of pages is mounted in a clear plastic holder 
and bound in the black pressboard cover that Ned had used for many years. 

Ned's abrupt cessation of his numismatic activities was dictated by his 
desire to complete a monumental two volume biography about the remarkable life 
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of an eighteenth century Dutch citizen and naturalized American named Andreas 
Everardus Van Bramm Houckgeest, of whom Edward Roberts Barnsley was a 
descendent in the fifth generation! The biography is titled "The First VBH." 
Unfortunately Ned was unable to complete the final chapter prior to his death in 
1989, but work continued by his widow, Ruth Barnsley, with help from family 
members and the two volume edition was completed and published in 1993. 

Ned Barnsley was first and foremost an historian; his numismatic 
endeavors were secondary. A few of his historical publications include 
"Agricultural Societies of Bucks County, PA", Grand Consolidated Vigilant 
Society of New Jersey and Pennsylvania.", "Historic Newtown (PA)", "Newtown 
Library Under Two Kings," "Newtown Reliance Company: For Detecting and 
Apprehending of Horse Thieves and Other Villains", "Presses and Printers of 
Newtown Before 1868", and "Snapshots of Revolutionary Newtown". 

This short article was prepared at the suggestion of N.B.S. member 
Wayne Homren for use in his proposed "Numismatic Literature "Show and Tell" 
column. Now you know about CNL's pride and joy - our unique copy of the 
"Breen/Hutter/ Barnsley/ Miller”’ 


1804 DOLLAR SUPPOSEDLY SOLD TO SCOTT & Co. 
IT WAS IN FELIX SCHULTZ’S TROUSERS WHICH A TRAMP STOLE 
A DEALER IN COINS IS SAID TO HAVE BOUGHT IT FoR $90. 


Judge Fitzgerald, sitting Sessions, the other day had before him a man 
named Charles Schultz, who was arraigned for theft. The complainant was one 
Felix Schultz, who said he had recently been appealed to for assistance by a 
stranger, who gave his name as Charles Schultz. It was evident from his 
appearance that he was in hard luck. Felix Schultz was moved by the sad story 
told by Charles to take him into his house, where food and a night's lodging were 
generously provided. The next morning Charles had gone and so had Felix's new 
trousers, his grandfather's gold watch and chain and some money and coins that 
were in the pockets. The police were promptly informed of the case, and Charles 
was arrested and arraigned before Judge Fitzgerald. T. F. Gibbons, a lawyer, of 
No 105 West Tenth Street, appeared for Felix Schultz. During the examination 
it was discovered that Charles had Felix's trousers on, and he admitted that he had 
pawned the jewelry. As Judge Fitzgerald was about to sentence Charles to Sing, 
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Felix importuned him to mitigate the sentence if Charles would tell what he had 
done with a pocket-piece, a silver dollar of the coinage of 1804, that he prized 
from the fact that it had been in his family for three generations. 

Judge Fitzgerald asked the prisoner what he had done with the coin. The 
prisoner said he had tried to pass it in a saloon, but the proprietor refused to take 
it because it was so old. He then, on the advice of the bartender, took the coin to 
a dealer in old coins in Broadway, who offered him $75 for it. He concluded to 
try other dealers in coins. He named the Scott Stamp and Coin Company (Ltd.), 
in East 23rd St., who, he asserted, purchased it for $90. "We have begun a suit 
against the Scott Company of East 23rd St., for the recovery of this coin," said Mr. 
Gibbons, "and the case is to be tried before Judge Roesh on the 30th inst. The 
Scott Company have made a general denial of ever having purchased the coin." 

Of the 1804 dollars, all but twelve that were issued were returned to the 
mint owing to an omission in stamping them. Of the 12 outstanding, 11 have been 
accounted for and this coin which is dispute is supposed to be the missing one. Mr. 
Gibbons said he had demanded $5,000 from the Scott Company. He also said that 
an uptown dealer catalogued the coin as being worth from $600 to $2,400.” 


The New York Daily Tribune, July 22, 1895. (Thanks to Wayne Homren) 


APPEAL FOR RESEARCH ASSISTANCE 
Joel J. Orosz 


Future issues of "The Printer's Devil" will profile three of the pioneer 
purveyors of numismatic literature: William C. Sanders, Aaron R. Feldman, and 
James A. Brown. Sanders was a New Haven carpet installer who sold numismatic 
literature on the side, Feldman was the proprietor of "The World's Smallest Coin 
Shop" in New York City, and Brown owned "Ye Olde Booke Shoppe" and vended 
both numismatic literature and superfluous "e's". Your columnist needs virtually 
any information about this trio, including dates of birth and death, dates of activity 
in both the coin and coin literature fields, and other essential biographical details. 
Descriptions of literature created by these gentlemen would be appreciated, as 
would reminiscences of personal encounters with them. Target publication dates 
are the Winter, Summer, and Autumn issues of 1996. Please send all data to Joel 
J. Orosz, 4300 Old Field Trail, Kalamazoo, MI 49008. 
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THE PRINTER'S DEVIL 
Joel J. Orosz, NLG 


The description in the catalog was most intriguing: "Attinelli, E. J. -- 
January 8, 1878 -- 'C. W. Idell -- 978 lots, 36 pp., pc, 8 vo’. This is the only sale 
catalog by the author of the early bibliography of early numismatic auctions. 
Rarely seen." The catalog I was consulting was Function Associates’ /6th Mail 
Bid Sale of Numismatic Literature, which featured the Idell Catalog as the second 
lot. The description of this lot took your columnist by surprise. 

Emmanuel Joseph Attinelli, after all, is the patron saint of numismatic 
bibliography. In his 1876 magnum opus, entitled Numisgraphics, he had 
described every single coin catalog, so far as he could discover, that had ever been 
published in the United States through 1875. Attinelli thus appeared to be a 
bibliographer, not a cataloger. It seemed peculiar to think that, after having 
described so many catalogs, Brother Emmanuel had tried his hand at writing one. 
It was as if Boswell had taken a short hiatus from biography in order to become 
Dr. Johnson. 

A short investigation proved, however, that Function Associates’ 
proprietor and NBS member Fred Lake knew his stuff. A consultation with Martin 
Gengerke's indispensable American Numismatic Auctions revealed but a single 
entry for Attinelli, namely this Idell sale. Turning to John W. Adams' magisterial 
United States Numismatic Literature, Volume 1, the researcher finds that the Idell 
sale is number 15 listed under the Bangs rubric, and given the grade of “B-.” 
Adams gives descriptive comments on the highlights of this sale, which 
concentrate mainly on Civil War patriotic tokens. The last such comment, 
however, makes this offering a must-see for numismatic bibliophiles: "Fine 
catalogs with comments by Attinelli himself." The Idell catalog is printed on the 
acidic wood-pulp paper which, regrettably, was de rigeur in the 1870's. The paper 
covers, which were probably once green, are faded to gray, and carry the following 
full title: "Catalog of ancient and modern coins, medals, tokens, and cards, 
comprising the entire collection of C. W. Idell Esquire, to which some pieces have 
been added from another source, also a large collection of coin catalogs." 

Attinelli begins with a preface in which is found the following interesting 
statement: "Mr. Idell made a specialty in the collection of store cards, but few of 
those known being missing. The rebellion tokens, are not those gathered from 
circulation, they having been specially struck in the metals for Messrs. Idell and 
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Groh who were working in unison, generally furnishing the Planchets, with which 
they went prepared." "Mr. Groh" was Edward Groh, one of the founders of the 
American Numismatic Society, whose collection of political tokens and store cards 
had been sold previously by Bangs (February 28-29, 1860), which catalog is listed 
as Adams 5. Attinelli elaborated on page 2 of the catalog that Idell and Groh 
made sets of tokens in various metals, including silver, copper, brass, German 
silver, and tin. Generally, they struck three to 10 sets and then destroyed the dies. 
The catalog listed no fewer than 56 different sets of Civil War Patriotics made in 
such fashion. 

A collection of store cards belonging to the unnamed consignor, 
comprising lots 159-410, includes emissions by such numismatists as Ed Cogan, 
J. K. Curtis, Montroville Wilson Dickeson, E. Hill, William Idler, and 
Augustus B. Sage. Lot 753-862 comprised a nice collection of Roman Imperial 
coins, and there is some other material of note, such as a diverse and interesting 
collection of medals. 

By far the most absorbing part of the Idell sale for the bibliophile, 
however, lies in lots 900-926, headed "Coin Literature, etc.,” and lots 927-975, 
labeled "Coin Catalogs." The first heading offers mainly ephemera, but three lots 
are of particular note. Lot 921 offers a photolithograph of the Benjamin Watkins 
Collection broadside. This sale, held June 12-13, 1828, was the earliest auction 
sale Attinelli could discover. In Numisgraphics, he implied that there was only 
one original, and said that he had made "a very few" photolithographic copies. 
Under Lot 921, however, Attinelli definitively states that 30 photolithographs were 
printed, and "of the original there are bu {sic} two copies known. One of these 
being imperfect." This notation conclusively solves the mystery of how many 
originals and how many photolithographs existed in the 19th century that was 
alluded to in this column for the Winter 1993 issue of The Asylum. It would be 
interesting to learn if either of the two originals or any of the 30 photolithographs 
of the Watkins' sale survives in the hands of today's bibliophiles. Armand Champa 
related to us that he searched unsuccessfully for a copy of this sale for more than 
two decades. Adams notes that one was sold as part of the Jeremiah Colburn 
collection in W. Elliott Woodward's sixth sale, October 20-24, 1863. Presumably, 
this was an original. 

The solution to another mystery (or at least a partial solution) is revealed 
by Lot 926, which offers a copy of Numisgraphics on large paper. When 
Numisgraphics was reprinted by Quarterman Publications in 1976, John W. 
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Adams' foreword made it clear that no one was certain about the size of the 
original edition. Charles Davis, writing in his invaluable American Numismatic 
Literature, estimated that only 50 copies of the regular edition were printed, but 
added "we have seen no indication that the '10 copies, printed on large tinted 
paper’ were ever produced." Lot 926 gives that indication, at least as regards the 
large paper edition: "10 copies of the above were printed (at $10 per copy) on fine 
large paper -- either {?} of the four copies remaining unsold can be had by 
addressing the author." But this answer raises a new mystery of its own. If 10 
large paper copies were printed, and at least six sold, why are none known today? 
One would think that the large paper copies, being special editions and extremely 
expensive by the standards of the 1870s, would survive more readily than the 50 
copies of the regular edition. Here, indeed, is a true mystery for an N.B:S. 
member to solve! 

Still another lot, number 925, sheds light on the source of many addendas 
to early sales. This lot offers "a complete set (42) of the addendas, etc. privately 
printed for E. J. Attinelli, who has but two more complete sets, which he offers 
{sic} at $10 each. (There were only seven complete sets.)" It seems likely that 
many of the scarce addendas to pre-1876 coin sale catalogs exist only in Attinelli's 
copies. Attinelli does not say if there is any obvious way to distinguish his reprints 
from the originals. 

Unfortunately, Attinelli's commentary in the "Coin Catalogs" section is 
quite sparse. He does note that Lot 928, the November 5, 1855, Bangs offering 
of the H. A. Brady collection, had been offered only once previously at auction; 
but, for the most part, he simply describes the catalogs without offering additional 
information, or occasionally repeats information to be found in Numisgraphics. 
Perhaps tiring of the duties of cataloging, Attinelli even lumped together 120 
catalogs as Lot 975, commenting only that they were dated 1859 to 1877, with no 
duplicates. 

Curiously, Brother Emmanuel does list one sale not found in 
Numisgraphics -- Lot 931, the D. E. Groux sale dated December 20, 1855, and 
described as very rare -- without mentioning it as being unlisted in his own book. 
Numisgraphics does record -- under the heading of "Catalogs and Price Lists" -- 
the publication of a “small circular” by Groux entitled “Additional arrangements 
made for the interest of the ticket-holders,’” and dated December 20, 1855. 
Charles Davis in American Numismatic Literature identifies this 1855 emission 
aS a companion piece to a pamphlet issued by Groux to sell his numismatic 
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collection by means of a lottery. Its full title was "Grand Enterprise for Disposal 
of the Best Collection of Medals and Coins in the U.S." Attinelli and Davis list 
other publications by Groux, especially a prospectus for a 3-volume numismatic 
history that he never actually produced. These works, however, were dated 1856 
and 1856'. Neither Adams nor Gengerke lists a sale on December 20, 1855. 
Attinelli therefore appears to be in error; it seems that the piece in question was 
a pamphlet to advertise the proposed coin lottery, not a coin sale catalogue which 
has since been lost to the collecting community. 

Although the bibliophile could certainly be excused for wishing for more 
from Attinelli the cataloger, Brother Emmanuel certainly has offered enough in the 
Idell catalog to make us forgive him. It is sufficient to learn more about the 
Watkins Broadside, the publishing history of Numisgraphics, and Attinelli's 
addenda reprinting activities. Hard-core bibliophiles will also find the Idell sale 
valuable as a sort of census measuring the 1878 availability of early numismatic 
books and catalogs. 

Collectors of such literature may wish to purchase a copy of the Idell sale 
for another reason. Those who "collect" Attinellis -- the catalogs listed by 
Attinelli in Nwmisgraphics -- are doomed to frustration. A number of the catalogs, 
and especially the addendas listed within, are not collectible for the simple reason 
that they no longer exist. Issued in minuscule quantities to start with, they were 
viewed as purely utilitarian and not usually saved by the men who consu!ted them. 
Anyone who “collects Attinellis,” therefore, must settle for incompleteness. But 
here is an Attinelli "series" that is eminently completable, for there is only one 
catalog in it, and that one is not prohibitively rare. Still, the greatest value of the 
Idell catalog lies in the fascinating information it provides about the dawn of 
numismatic literature collecting in America. 


A THANK YOU NOTE 
Norman Cochrane 


'The “Prospectus” and “Circular” (Davis 457, 456) are not dated, but were 
prepared in 1856, not 1866 as recorded in Davis, which carried forward the 
error from the actual lot descriptions of the first two occurrences cited. 
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Harald Salvesen wrote a manuscript titled Trade Dollars and Trade 
Coinage of the World to document his collection which was among the finest in the 
world. This article is to let others know about this rare book and show gratitude 
for how I obtained the copy I now hold. 

The story began in 1982 when I was searching for a Denmark DOC trade 
dollar. For advice on a particular coin, Mr. Randolph Zander suggested I contact 
Mr. Salvesen. The first thank you goes to Mr. Zander. After a few years, a DOC 
dollar was obtained and Mr. Salvesen supplied some provenance on the coin. The 
sale of his trade dollars was approaching, and he mentioned and offered a copy of 
the manuscript describing the collection. Expecting "copier" pages, I offered 
copying and mailing expenses. My deep gratitude is expressed to Mr. Salvesen for 
how very surprised I was. 

The book is 83 pages including an introduction with some featured 
rarities, comments on the non existence of a trade coinage catalog, 
acknowledgments, and a very short summary of the author's prior collecting 
interests. A main section lists coins generally arranged by countries, using the sale 
catalog numbering. Also included are unnumbered entries for items which even 
he did not have. Of course, the few coins missing are exceedingly rare. Each coin 
has a general background about its purpose or development and a sale history of 
the particular specimen. If the census was small, there is a list of where each 
known coin resides. 

An appendix also lists known specimens of Portcullis 1600, Cie van 
Verre a AMSTERDAM, VOC Dukaton, Greenland Piaster 1771, Greenland 
Piaster 1777 and 15 Sols GLORIAM REGNI. A three page bibliography and a 
list of USA Trade Dollar patterns with descriptions complete the book. 

Spink and Son Numismatics LTD Ziirich conducted the sale of 152 coins 
on 24 October 1988, Spink-Ziirich Auction number 28. Some of the descriptions 
included prior sales history and information from the manuscript about other 
specimens. 

My surprise was, "By separate mail, I am sending you my last copy of the 
bound edition of my manuscript catalogue of my collection...please accept it with 
my compliments." The flyleaf reads, "This Manuscript has been printed in 15 
numbered copies of which this is no.15. For: Norman J. Cochrane, Signed: H. 
Salvesen Date: 18/9 - 1988" Thank you, Mr. Salvesen! 

COLLECTING NUMISMATIC PERIODICALS: 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE EMISSIONS OF CHAS. A. STEIGERWALT, 1878-1909 
Michael J. Sullivan 
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My numismatic periodical collecting interests developed out of a desire 
to complete runs of publications to which I subscribed - Paper Money, (Society 
for Paper Money Collectors), ZAMS Journal, (Token and Medal Society), the 
Copperhead Courier/Civil War Token Journal (Civil War Token Society), and 
the Gobrecht Journal (Liberty Seated Collectors Club). Collecting these 
publications provides two types of enjoyment: 


1. The Collecting Challenge: For example, it took nine years to complete my set 
of the Gobrecht Journal despite running ads, and corresponding with numerous 
dealers and collectors to secure the final issue needed. 


2. The Research Content: For example, the publication Paper Money includes 
numerous historical articles on banks by Bob Cochran and in-depth technical 
research on national bank notes from the national archives and BEP by Peter 
Huntoon. The information is invaluable for paper money collectors. 
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My collecting interests continued to mature from modern periodicals 
backward in time to the mid-20th century when Numismatic Scrapbook and 
Stack's Numismatic Review were published, back to the early-20th century with 
notable publications such as Mehl's Numismatic Monthly and the Elder Monthly, 
and back to the mid-19th century featuring classic periodicals such as Mason's 
Coin and Stamp Collectors' Magazine. The two themes of collecting challenge 
and research content continue to prevail regardless of which publication era is 
selected. The intent of this article is to share the collecting challenge of 
numismatic periodicals as exemplified by the emission of Chas. A. Steigerwalt, 
1878-1909. 

In January 1990, Remy Bourne was kind enough to provide advance 
pages from his two volume book American Numismatic Periodicals 1860-1960 
an event which started my interest in Chas. A. Steigerwalt periodicals. Mr. 
Bourne's citations regarding the four different Steigerwalt periodicals commenced 
my hunt for additional information and original copies to expand my library. | 
proceeded to search bibliographies and auction catalogs for additional information. 
The following text reviews each publication, the chronology of available 
information, and discoveries from the publications themselves. 


The Coin Journal 
Numismatic Bibliography by E. Clain-Stefanelli lists The Coin Journal, 
Steigerwalt's first publication, as being issued from 1878-1882; no further 
information is provided. The 1976 Coin World Almanac bibliography by Frank 
Katen states "Coin Journal, ea. issue $5." It was not until 1990 in Mr. Bourne's 
book that detailed information became available in a convenient form. Mr. Bourne 
lists five different issues he personally saw or owned between Vol. 1, No. 6, 
(1880) and Vol. 2, No. 4, (1881). He also cites seven additional issues as quoted 
from Steigerwalt’s later publication Numismatic News, No. 1 (March 1895), for 
a total of 12 issues. 
American Numismatic Literature: An Annotated Survey of Auction 
Sales, 1980-1991 by Charles Davis lists ten different issues viewed and an 
additional four issues not seen but cited in Mr. Bourne's book, three of which 
Bourne himself had not seen but which were listed in Numismatic News cited 
above. Cataloguers' difficulty in locating original copies for their research is a 
clear indication of the rarity of this publication. 
; Surveying forty-five numismatic literature auctions from 1976-1990 by 
John Bergman, Charles Davis, Orville Grady, Frank Katen, George Kolbe, the 
Money Tree, and Cal Wilson, a mere four auction listings for The Coin Journal 
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were discovered. The four auction lots offered a total of only thirty issues. If one 
buyer had secured all four lots, he would have been one issue short of a complete 
set, lacking the May-June, 1878 issue. The auction records did reveal an additional 
issue not cited by either Bourne or Davis - a supplement to Volume 2, No 2 
(March 1881). 

The available information progressively became more complete, but did 
not take full advantage of prior research. This is not a criticism of the 
publications. Rather this illustrates the challenge of collecting numismatic 
periodicals in that multiple sources of information must be employed for research 
and to verification of completeness. 

According to Steigerwalt, "Our first attempt was neatly printed but rather 
crude in regard to matter. The May and June No's. were combined, and after 
issuing these two numbers, we became disgusted with numismatic journalism and 
retired for about a year. During 1879, we became desirous of renewing our 
publication and issued the first number of the second series for June and July 
1879." (Numismatic News, No. 3, September 1895). While Steigerwalt referred 
to the renewal as a Second Series, he did not designate the issues as such starting 
again with Volume I, No 1. This and similar emission number errors or 
inconsistencies adds to the challenge of determining just what constitutes a 
complete set of a given periodical. 

With the sixth issue of Zhe Coin Journal (Vol. 1, No. 4, Jan.-March, 
1880), Steigerwalt enlarged the publication to a newspaper format. The sheer 
physical size of the publication and the high acid content of the paper which chips 
and tears easily contributes to the scarcity of this publication today. It also 
presents a challenge from a collecting point of view as binding is nearly 
impossible. 

The pagination of Zhe Coin Journal Supplement (Vol. 2, No. 2, March 
1881) is sequential with the March 1881 eight page issue. Page sequencing can 
be a useful tool to affirm publication completeness such as Mason's Coin and 
Stamp Collectors’ Magazine, vol. 6 for which no issue number 4 is known, but 
issues 3 and 5 are numbered sequentially thus strongly suggesting issue number 
4 was never published. This supplement consists of anecdotal extracts from the 
Pennsylvania Packet Daily, 1787, and a continuation of Steigerwalt's fixed price 
list contained in the March 1881 issue of The Coin Journal. In one other fact to 
note Davis cites large-format Coin Journals as 6 pages while it actually increases 
in size from 4 pages to sixteen by volume III, 1882. 

The single Steigerwalt broadside listed as sale 2-A in United States 
Numismatic Literature by John W. Adams was tipped into my June 1881 issue of 
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The Coin Journal on page 5. The sale was held 5 August 1881 postponed from 
22 July 1881. Mr. Bourne reports the inclusion of the broadside in his book. 
Since the next issue of Zhe Coin Journal was not issued until October 1881, it is 
likely the broadside was mailed with the June 1881 issue. 

Tip-ins and supplements are another challenge while collecting 
numismatic periodicals. How do you know when to expect or look for them? Tip- 
ins and supplements are frequently not catalogued. Examples include indices for 
the first two volumes of Mehl's Numismatic Monthly and the photographic 
reproduction of "Mason's Photographic Gallery of the Coin Collectors of the 
United States" from Mason's Coin and Stamp Collectors' Magazine, Vol. 3, 
which was tipped into Cal Wilson's Repository Vol. IV, nos. 2-5 (1986). Tip-ins 
are frequently lost or not bound with sets of periodicals thus contributing to the 
collecting challenge. 


Steigerwalt's Coin Journal 

Referring back to Clain-Stefanelli regarding Steigerwalt's second 
publication, "Later title: Steigerwalt's Coin Journal (1883-1884)." Mr. Katen 
provided slightly more information in the 1976 Coin World Almanac reading "vol. 
I, 1883-1884, $50-$100, vol. 2, no. 2, 1884, $15-30." Mr. Bourne lists a total of 
seven individual issues from 1883-1884 lacking Vol. 1, No. 1 which Davis 
includes for a total of eight issues. No additional issues have been discovered 
versus the Davis listing. Using the same 45 numismatic literature auctions 
referenced previously, Steigerwalt's Coin Journal appeared on nine occasions, 
three of which were complete sets. Two additional complete sets could have been 
assembled from the other six offerings. Higher quality paper and a smaller 
physical size (octavo vs. quarto) of this emission versus The Coin Journal, 1878- 
1882, contribute to its greater availability. 

Similar to modern periodicals, 19th century periodicals include reviews 
of auction sales, reviews of contemporary periodicals, and information regarding 
new publications. Ads appear on the rear cover of various issues of Steigerwalt's 
Coin Journal for Steigerwalt's Illustrated History of United States and Colonial 
Coins, 1884. The March 1884 issue provides the following ordering information 
for “The Illustrated History.” 

Price Stiff Paper Covers $0.50 

Finely Bound in Cloth $1.00 

Special Edition on 10 Ib heavier paper (limited to 
25 copies), finely bound in cloth, per copy, $1.50. 
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According to Mr. Davis, "Most copies seen are those issued in cream 
paper covers, although a few were also bound in blindstamped maroon cloth." 
Neither Davis nor any auction lot description cites a thick paper copy of this book. 
Was the book ever published in this format? Are we just unaware to look for this 
attribute? The thick paper J//ustrated History may be a future discovery by an 
astute bibliophile. 


Numismatic News 

Numismatic News was Steigerwalt's third publication. It received a brief 
listing in Clain-Stefanelli as "Numismatic News, Lancaster, Pa. 1886 ed. C. 
Steigerwalt." Mr. Katen cites a single issue "#3, 1895 at $4-5 each." Mr. Bourne 
expanded the listing to three issues: March 1895, Sept. 1895, and Feb. 1896. 
This publication is unlisted in Davis as no auction records were encountered 
during the period surveyed. A mere two auction records were located for this 
publication. Katen's September 11, 1976 auction offered issue nos. 1-4, 1895- 
1896. A similar offering followed in the joint Spink/Kolbe December 1991 
auction. Like The Coin Journal, Numismatic News' large newspaper format and 
paper with a high acid content is easily damaged, contributing to the low survival 
rate. 


The Curio 

The fourth and final Steigerwalt periodical is The Curio which is unlisted 
in Clain-Stefanelli. Mr. Katen cited Zhe Curio without any information regarding 
issues emitted or years of publication. Mr. Bourne lists a total of eight issues, 
1898-1909. Mr. Davis lists eleven issues and "No. 6 not seen", but cites a 
complete set of twelve issues sold by Mr. Kolbe in his June 1985 auction. A total 
of nine auction appearances were located. If one buyer had secured all nine lots, 
it would have yielded two complete sets. 


The four Chas. A. Steigerwalt publications illustrate the challenge of 
collecting numismatic periodicals. If one buyer had secured all offerings of 
Steigerwalt periodicals from 1976-1990, the owner would have been one issue 
short of a complete set - a true challenge! The collector must be aware of emission 
numbering discrepancies, page sequencing errors, tip-ins and supplements, and 
information provided regarding other publications. Despite the extensive efforts 
of Mr. Bourne, Mr. Davis, and auction houses to catalogue and research 
periodicals, no single, modern publication provides all the required pertinent 
information which adds complexity to collecting numismatic periodicals. There 
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are still boundless research opportunities regarding content, publications emitted, 
and rarity. 

Lastly, The Asylum provides a forum to share future research and 
learnings. Let us all share our collecting experiences. For this article. I extend my 
personal appreciation to John W. Adams who made the Steigerwalt material 
available, to Remy Bourne who provided sample pages from his book prior to 
publication and has subsequently supported this research project and several others 
underway; to Wayne Homren for his assistance over the phone consulting 
reference books; and to Tom Mulvany who provided the professional photographic 
service for this article. Lastly, I extend my personal appreciation to Dr. Charles 
Horning, without who's personal support during the past year, this presentation 
would not have been possible. 


NUMISMATIC PERIODICALS OF CHARLES STEIGERWALT 
The Coin Journal, 1878-1882 issues plus one supplement) 
11 1878 4 pa 


Vol 1, No 1 April ges octavo 

Vol 1, No 2 May-June 1878 8 pages octavo 

Vol 1, No 1 June-July 1879 4 pages octavo 

Vol 1, No 2 Aug-Sept 1879 4 pages octavo 

Vol 1, No 3 Nov-Dec 1879 4 pages octavo 

Vol 1, No 4 Jan-Mar 1880 4 pages newspaper format 

Vol 1, No 5 June 1880 8 pages newspaper format 

Vol 1, No 6 Sept 1880 8 pages newspaper format 

Vol 2, No 1 Dec 1880 8 pages newspaper format 

Vol 2, No 2 Mar 1881 8 pages newspaper format 
Mar 1881 supp __ pages 9-10 newspaper format 

Vol 2, No 3 Jun 1881 8 pages newspaper format 

With 2 page auction broadside dated Aug 5, 1881, postponed from July 22 

Vol 2, No 4 Oct 1881 8 pages newspaper format 

Vol 3, No 1 Jan-Mar 1882 16 pages newspaper format 

Vol 3, No 2 July 1882 16 pages newspaper format 

Steigerwalt's Coin Journal, 1883-1884 (8 issues, octavo) 

Vol 1, No 1 July 1883 pages 1-22 gray wrappers 

Vol 1, No 2 Sept 1883 pages (23)-46 gray wrappers 

Vol 1, No3 Nov 1883 pages (47)-70 gray wrappers 

Vol 1, No 4 Jan 1884 pages (71)-96. gray wrappers 


Vol 1, No 5 Mar 1884 pages (98)-125 gray wrappers 
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Vol 1, No 6 May-Jul 1884 pages (127)-158 gray wrappers 
Vol 2, No 1 Sept 1884 pages (1)-32 gray wrappers 
Vol 2, No 2 Dec 1884 pages (32)-61, 1 gray wrappers 


Numismatic News 1895-1896 (4 issues, quarto) 


No 1 March 1895 8 pages newspaper format 
No 2 May 1895 8 pages newspaper format 
No 3 Sept 1895 8 pages newspaper format 
No 4 Feb 1895 8 pages newspaper format 
The Curio 1898-1909 (12 issues, octavo) 
No 1 Dec 1898 16 pages self-covered 
No 2 Jan 1899 8 pages self-covered 
No 3 Feb 1899 16 pages self-covered 
No 4 Feb 1899 8 pages self-covered 
No 5 Jun 1899 12 pages self-covered 
No 6 Jun 1899 8 pages self-covered 
No 7 Nov 1901 16 pages self-covered 
No 8 Dec 1901 8 pages self-covered 
No9 May 1906 12 pages self-covered 
No 10 Sep 1907 20 pages self-covered 
No 11 Apr 1908 12 pages self-covered 
No 12 Apr 1909 16 pages self-covered 


(Revised from a presentation at the N. B. S. Symposium,, 1994 ANA Convention, Detroit) 
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STACK’S: SIXTY YEARS OF NUMISMATIC AUCTIONS 
P. Scott Rubin, NLG 


On October 18 and 19, 1935, Stack’s held its first numismatic auction. This 
New York City firm was founded by two brothers, Morton and Joseph Stack. 
Now sixty years later it is fittin§tdadt. we examine the success of this venture. At 
the present time, Stack’s is operated by the last remaining son of the founders, 
Harvey Stack and his son Lawrence. If we look at this as one of only longevity in 
U.S. numismatics, it would hold first place without question. Stack’s should, 
however, be noted for the quality of material offered to the collecting public. 

During 1938, Stack’s offered the ancient coins from the collection of 
Reinhold Faelten in a large sized format. This catalogue is similar in size to the 
quarto Chapman sales and the even earlier Woodward special editions of the 
1860’s. This set Stack’s up as a firm from which great things were to be expected. 

Starting in 1939 and running through 1944 Stack’s offered the coins of the 
well known late 19th early 20th century numismatic dealer David Proskey. This 
would lead to a tradition of offering collections over a period of time. This 
practice continues today with the James A. Stack, Sr. Collection, portions of which 
have been offered starting in 1975 to the present (1995). 

When the Proskey sales ended, another stage in the offerings of Stack’s 
auction catalogs began. During 1944 the important sales of Col. James W. 
Flanagan and J. F. Bell, pseudonym of noted collector Jacob Shapero, were held. 
The Bell sale contained more rare regular issue U.S. coinage then any sale before 
it, more than the sales of the Parmelee or Dunham collections. 

The next few years would see great collections offered by Stack’s such as 
George H. Hall, Charles Deetz, Theodore Grand and the H.R. Lee collection. 
While this sale consisted of duplicates from the Louis Eliasberg collection, it still 
represented one of the most complete collections of U.S. coinage ever sold. 

While the late 1940s and early 1950s brought us a number of noted sales by 
Stack’s, the next real highlights appeared in 1954. During that year Stack’s sold 
the Davis-Graves and Anderson-Dupont collections. While the first offered many 
rarities including an 1804 Silver Dollar, the latter was one of the most complete 
collections of U.S. silver, nickel and copper coinage. The large cent collection was 
issued as a separate catalogue and was produced with help of William H. Sheldon, 
author of Early American Cents and Penny Whimsy. 

During 1955 and 1956 Stack’s offered the collections of Clifford Smith with 
its fine collection of U.S. Gold, of Farish Baldenhofer with rare U.S. coinage such 
as the unique 1797 Half Eagle (now in the Smithsonian), of Lenox Lohr, whose 
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run of U.S. coinage made it one of the most mentioned sales when I started 
collecting, and of Earl Bostic sales which fell in the same class as the Lohr 
collection. However, during 1957 Stack’s would again offer one of the all time 
great U.S. silver, nickel and copper collections in the Empire sale (C.A. Cass). 

As the 1960’s began, Stack’s offered some remarkable collections of U.S. 
coinage: Milton A. Holmes, with its fine collection of large cents; Fairbanks with 
its complete collection of silver dollars which included 1794, 1804 Type I, 1866 
No Motto and 1870-S. In 1962 and 1963 Stack’s sold the Samuel Wolfson 
Collection. This collection proved to be one of the most complete collections of 
U.S. coinage the firm had handled in nearly 30 years of numismatic auctions. 
During 1963 they also handled the George Walton collection in a series of two 
sales notable for its U.S. and private issue gold offering. 

During the middle of this decade such collections as the Grant Pierce, 
Charles MacKenzie, Conway Bolt and Bernard Copeland sales were held. While 
these coin sales were important, one of the most interesting and significant sales 
they held during this time was the October 1967 sale of the Charles Jay collection, 
with its choice offering of high grade early U.S. and Colonial coinage. These, 
however, would be overshadowed by the 1968 and 1969 sales of the R.L. Miles, 
Jr. collection of U.S. coinage. This was one of the most complete collections ever 
offered in the history of American numismatics. 

Once again the during the 1970’s Stack’s would bring a long line of “name” 
sales to the marketplace. Such collections known as Alto, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Nate and Ruth Shapero, Alfred Globus, Gibson, Donald 
Groves and Reed Hawn Collections were sold in the first part of this decade. The 
name Reed Hawn would be associated with Stack’s through a number of years, 
starting in 1973 and continuing until the 1990s. The Hawn offerings have 
included an 1804 Silver Dollar and an 1913 Liberty Head Five Cent Piece. 

It was during the middle of the 1970’s that the first in a long series of 
auctions associated with James A. Stack, Sr. (no relation to the Stack’s family) 
took place. This year, 1975, also saw the David Spence, with its fine half cent 
collection, Robert Kissner, with its fine colonials, and the E. Yale Clarke 
collections appeared on Stack’s auction schedule. In 1976 two more very 
important sales of U. S. Coinage were offered by Stack’s. In March they held the 
Johns Hopkins University auction of the Garrett Collection, (this sale included 
their first use of color plates of the coins being sold), and in August the American 
Numismatic Associations sale. This latter sale contained what I consider the finest 
grouping of U.S. coinage ever offered in conjunction with an A.N.A. sale. In the 
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last year of this decade Stack’s sold the first part of the Ellis Robison Collection, 
one second only to the R.L. Miles collection in completeness. 

In the 1980’s and early 1990’s Stack’s continued to offer outstanding 
collections of U. S. coinage. These included such names as the second part and 
third part of the Robison collection, Harold, Bareford (high grade U.S. coinage 
which included the Dexter-Dunham 1804 Silver Dollar) John L. Roper (colonial 
coinage) Amon Carter, Jr. (one of the finest collections of silver dollars ever sold 
and an extensive run of U.S. gold coinage), Richard Picker (colonial varieties), 
Jimmy Hayes (high grade type collection), Corrado Romano (one of four known 
silver continental dollars and a Silver Center cent), Herbert Oechsner (outstanding 
collection of colonials), Charles Kraemer (sold in conjunction with Superior 
Galleries), with its very complete collection U.S. gold, Floyd Starr, whose late 
date large cent collection was one of the best ever auctioned, L.R. French (Silver 
Dollars), Herman Halpern (high grade large cents), and four sales of the James A. 
Stack, Sr. Collection, which included such items as the finest known 1894-S Dime 
and 1870-S silver dollar. 

As of their latest sale, March, 1995 Stack’s is offering the fifth sale 
containing coinage from the James A. Stack, Sr. collection. When all is said and 
done, it is quite possible that this collection will take its place with the Miles and 
Robison collections as one of the most complete collections of U.S. Coinage of all 
times. 

So as we can see during this last sixty years Stack’s has continued to bring 
to public more than its share of wonderful collections to the auction block. With 
475 auction sales catalogued, covering not just the area of U.S. coinage, which I 
have dwelled on, but foreign, ancient, colonial and paper money. Stack’s has done 
something no other American coin firm in history has done a legacy of fine 
numismatic auctions over three generations with over 400 catalogs. 


President’s Message 


I wish to report to you the newly elected officers of NBS. I have been re- 
elected as President, Fred Lake is the new Vice President. Frank VanZandt will 
continue as Secretary-Treasurer. The Board of Directors includes incumbents 
Armand Champa, Charles Davis, Michael Hodder and Joel Orosz, and newly 
elected members George Kolbe John J. Ford, Jr. 
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I feel honored to be part of such a fine organization, with such a highly 
qualified fellow officers. I believe that we are seeing more interest then even in 
numismatic literature. With the new board in place we will be announcing the 
winner of the Logo contest which we ran last year. We will be looking for more 
articles for publication in the Asylum and ideas for this years symposium held 
during the A.N.A. convention this August. We also will be having a regional 
meeting in conjunction with the next Long Beach California show, with the help 
of member Bill Yost. 

In closing I wish to thank all those who ran in the recent NBS election. 
Those who won will be expected to take part in the running of this organization. 
However, those who were not elected are just as qualified and we will look for 
them for support and help in the future. Lastly, I wish to thank all those members 
who took time to vote. The voter turnout was very good for a club our size, and 
I hope that means that you will stay involved by writing articles for the Asylum. 
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THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


BOOKS 
current, out-of-print, antiquarian, fine editions 


CATALOGS 
auction catalogs, price lists 


PERIODICALS 
journals, dealer publications 


We try to be the major North American source for books related to 
British numismatics. We also publish specialized references. Our 
update and reprint of Dalton and Hamer’s reference on 18th Century 
British trade tokens was nominated for the 1991 I.A.P.N. Book of the 
Year award. In early 1994 we published a limited edition of Samuel’s 
notes on tokens from the Bazaar Notes, 1880-1889, with a concordance 
between his and the Dalton and Hamer numbering. 


We specialize in British coins and tokens and ancient Greek and 
Roman coins. We also handle books related to ancient coins and 
classical European numismatics. 


We are interested in purchasing books, catalogs and periodicals 
related to these series. 


Our catalogs include articles and discussion of the background and 
history of the coins we sell. Catalogs are available for $18 per year or 
$2 fora sample copy. We also issue two major mail auctions per year 
that include important books, catalogs and journals. All our catalogs 
offer numismatic reference material. 
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Allan and Marnie Davisson 


Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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Function Associates 
Numismatic Literature Mail Bid Sales 


Do you know that as an N.B.S. member you are eligible to receive | 
our catalogues without charge? Please let us know if you would | 
like to be placed on our mailing list. You will receive each of our | 
four sales to be held in 1995 | 


Send your name and address to 
Fred L. Lake - Function Associates 


6822 22nd Avenue North - Suite 218 
St. Petersburg, FL 33710 


(813) 343-8055 Fax (813) 381 6822 


PE WY 


509-40th Avenue N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55421-3834 


PHONE 612 789 7070 
FAX 612 789 4747 


Invites you to send for the Second Edition of my "Numismatic Literature Review 
and Fixed Price List" available in March 1995. The Review contains Numismatic 
Texts, Auction Catalogs, Fixed Price Lists, Periodicals and this issue features informative 
articles "An Introduction to Reckoning Counter Literature: Part I" by L.B. Fauver and 
"Standard References, Part I: Finding Hidden Information on Your Coins" by Bill Yost. 


Please send five dollars now to reserve a copy of this catalog. 


I am a full-time Numismatic Literature Specialist and I can help you develop a meaningful 
and useful library. I can help you sell your library through Auction, Fixed Price List 
or I can purchase it directly from you. 
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FINE 
NUMISMATIC 

| BOOKS 

ANY LANGUAGE 


ANY PERIOD 


ALWAYS WANTED 


SPINK & SON LTD. 5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST JAMES’S, LONDON SW1Y 6QS. 
TEL: 071-930 7888. FAX: 071-839 4853. TELEX: 916711. 
English Paintings and Watercolours - Silver, Jewellery and Paperweights 
Oriental, Asian and Islamic Art - Textiles - Medals - Coins - Bullion - Banknotes 


Winter, 1995 


CWanted for Outright Sburchase 


eOut-of-print standard references on ancient and modern 
numismatics 

eAntiquarian books printed before 1800 

¢Fine bindings 

eAuction sale catalogs of important collections 

eSubstantial runs of important periodicals 


Auction Consignments CWanted 


«Important general or specialized libraries 


Auction Representation 


«We will attend or have an agent at the major book sales in '94. 
For a modest fee we will carefully examine all lots, offer our 
opinion of value and execute your bids faithfully and with 
complete confidentiality if desired. 


Selling 
Want ists Solicited 
‘We have a good stock of out-of-print references 


‘We have a very good stock of U.S. and foreign auction sale 
catalogs 


John GO. Bergman 
(Numismatic [literature 


4223 Groquois Ave, 
lakewood, CA 90713 
oe: 310-421-0171 B Cyax: 310-421-2208 
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The Money Tree 
1260 Smith Court 
Rocky River, OH 44116 
Office: (216) 333-3444 

Fax: (216) 333-4463 


Instead of 
"Buy the book, before you buy the coin" 


Change it to 
"Contact The Money Tree before 
You buy the book before you buy the coin." 


The Money Tree 


Dealers in Important and Rare 

Numismatic Literature 
We Buy, Sell, and Auction Worthwhile 
Collections and Libraries 


Myron Xenos and Ken Lowe 
Members: ANA, NLG, NBS, ANS, EAC 
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President’s Message 


P. Scott Rubin 


As I write this message George Kolbe, Fred Lake, Charles Davis and 
the Money Tree have just held successful auctions of Numismatic Literature. 
Upcoming is another Fred Lake sale, along with those of Harold Thomas and 
Orville Grady. Yet to come is the much anticipated third and last public auc- 
tion by Bowers and Merena of the Armand Champa collection. This last men- 
tioned sale is catalogued by Charles Davis. 

I hope that many of our membership have taken part and been success- 
ful in these past sales, and I also hope that like myself we can all add to our 
libraries from these future sales. 

I have also spent the last month or more making sure that the August 
A.N.A. Convention will be represented by our organization. We will hold our 
usual annual meeting at it’s usual time of 10:30 on Friday morning. Remy 
Bourne has agreed to be the speaker for this year’s meeting. On Thursday 
night at 7:30 the symposium will be chaired by George Kolbe and have as 
participants Denis Loring, Del Bland, Alan Meghrig and Phil Carrigan. I 
hope all attending this year’s A.N.A. will attend. 

We will have a table at the convention, but unlike in the past when we 
have had a table to ourselves, we have decided to share one with Early 
American Coppers and the Colonial Coin Collectors Club (E.A.C. and C4). 1 
hope this gives many of our members the chance to meet some people that 
have like interests, and maybe get some of the other club’s members to join 
our organization. 

With this issue of the Asylum you will notice we have a new editor, 
Martin Gengerke. His name should be familiar to most members, being the 
author of American Numismatic Auctions. I hope you will all work with 
Martin and submit articles for our publication. The more you write about 
your interests, the better our organization will be. 
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The Armand Champa Library 


Itis with great pleasure (and a tinge of sadness) that we present 
the third and final public auction sale of the Armand Champa Library. 
Crossing the block will be nearly 700 lots of books, catalogues, and 
other publications from the finest private American numismatic 
library ever to be sold through the auction venue. This magnificent 
event takes place in New York City on Sunday, September 10, 1995. 


Over a period of many years Armand Champa of Louisville, 
Kentucky, left no stone unturned in his quest to build a magnificent 
archive and reference library covering all aspects of United States and 
Canadian numismatics. Not only was he able to acquire virtually all 
of the standard works, periodicals, and auction catalogues, in addition 
he obtained numerous manuscripts, typescripts, dealers’ bid books, 
and other items each unique in itself. 


We invite you to subscribe to these magnificent Grand For- 
mat™ catalogues, and become a part of one of the most important, 
most momentous events in the history of American numismatics. 


Off fer #1: A set of four deluxe 
hardbound Grand Format™ catalogues 
with gold-embossed covers and special 
end papers, personally numbered and 
signed by Armand Champa, Q. David 
Bowers, and cataloguer Charles Davis. 
Each copy will be sent after the sale, 
with a special bound-in pocket holding 
the prices realized. PLUS: You will also 
receive a softbound catalogue for bid- 
ding purposes. Price $179.00 (plus $4.50 
postage and handling for each hard- 
bound catalogue.) 


Please Note: Only a few copies are avail- 
able of these limited edition catalogues. 


Offer #2: A complete set of four 
softbound Grand Format™ catalogues. 
Price $39.95 (plus $3 postage and han- 
dling for each copy). 


AUCTIONS BY BOWERS AND MERENA, INC. 


Box 1224, Wolfeboro, NH 03894 + Toll-Free: 1-800-458-4646 
In NH: 569-5095 + Fax: ia ) 569-5319 
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From Your Editor 


Martin Gengerke 


Having, enjoyed 7he Asylum for many years, it is a bit daunting to step 
into the editorship when the hobby is facing a crisis of major proportions. The 
aging collector base, declining club membership, and the decreasing subscription 
bases of many hobby publications do not bode well for the future. Against this 
background it is all the more disturbing to see petty bickering, infighting and 
name-calling mar what has always been, and should be, an enjoyable hobby and 
intellectual pursuit. The latest edition of the NLG Newsletter will have an 
editorial deploring the current trend of commentary made not in the spirit of con- 
structive criticism, but more often of derogatory generalizations coupled with self 
praise. The good-natured ribbing to be found in the Shammies bestowed by Joel 
Orosz, legitimate differences of opinion in research, and the presentation of new 
findings without defaming one’s predecessor offer, both intellectually and emo- 
tionally, a substantial qualitative difference from what we have been seeing 
elsewhere in recent months. One approach furthers numismatic knowledge, 
provides enjoyable reading and promotes a feeling of comradeship, whereas the 
other is devisive and gives newcomers to our hobby the impression that we lack 
the wisdom, maturity, professionalism and self-discipline that mark our transi- 
tion from the grade-school rivalries of our pre-pubescent youth. As the NLG 
editorial concludes, “the question must again be asked: does such negativism 
achieve any real good for the closely inter-linked worlds of numismatic research, 
writing and auction cataloguing? regrettably the answer must be NO.” 

In this we heartily concur. Papers are always welcome on any subject 
loosely related to numismatic literature, and differing opinions will receive the 
same respect whether or not they agree with your president, your editor, or the 
board as a whole. They needn’t be professionally written; if they’ re enjoyable or 
informative we’ll touch them up and print them. BUT please don’t submit 
articles praising your own work as “state of the art” and ridiculing that of others 
as “incompetent.” If you wish to praise yourself, purchase advertising space like 
everyone else. If you wish to denigrate your competition, pay for and publish 
your own “newsletter.” Either way, don’t insult others by asking them to waste 
time, space and money publishing your diatribe in the guise of objective com- 
mentary or “research.” 

In this issue of 7he Asylum I’ve tried to offer, in the space available, both 
informative and enjoyable articles of interest to the membership. This is YOUR 
publication, and will be only as good as YOU make it — write something. Share 
your ideas or experiences with the rest of us. We’d like to hear from you! 
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WAYTE RAYMOND’S COINS OF THE WORLD, 1938-1955 


David T. Alexander, NLG 


Today’s world coin collectors are served by a remarkable volume of books 
and catalogues. The contrast between the trail-blazing generation of Edward 
Cogan, Joseph J. Mickley, Montroville W. Dickison and today’s collectors is stark 
indeed. Without an existing corpus of published literature, the first wave of 
American numismatists worked like a railroad crew, building their shining path 
before them, a rail and a crosstie at a time. 

Many series of U.S. coins had been systematically studied by 1938. 
Colonial coins and early coppers had already generated a considerable literature. 
Half dimes, quarters, half dollars and early silver dollars all had their own initial 
texts. The works of Crosby, Maris, Frossard, Hayes, Gilbert, Doughty, Haseltine, 
Valentine, Browning and Beistle guided collectors of several series. 

In contrast to the mid-19th century, medals and tokens were increasingly 
stagnant, but possessed definitive texts by such authors as William S. Baker, 
Lyman H. Low, Bauman F. Belden, Thomas L. Elder, George Hentrich and Julius 
Guttag. 

The picture was far more dismal for world coins. Collectors raised on R.S. 
Yeoman’s A Catalog of Modern World Coins, or the Krause-Mishler Standard 
Catalog of World Coins may not fully grasp the pivotal importance of the first 
edition of Wayte Raymond’s Coins of the World, the Standard Catalogue of 
Twentieth Century Issues, which made its debut in 1938. 

To understand the importance of Coins of the World, the reader need only 
glance at the relatively brief history of world coin publishing in the U.S. Since 
the beginning, some Americans expanded their collecting horizons beyond their 
country’s borders. These pioneers faced formidable barriers. Even if they could 
locate existing and often antique references to British, French, Spanish or German 
coins, barriers of language could daunt even the best educated. 

Definitive British, French and German numismatic books had been 
published since the 1700’s. These would serve if a well-heeled collector could 
locate them, but literature of any age for many other countries was non-existent. 
The only reasonably accessible guides for most beginning collectors were dealer 
publications, combined price lists and sketchy catalogues often illustrated by 
woodcuts far older than the publishers. 

The most widely distributed dealer organ in this category was B. Max 
Mehl’s Star Rare Coin Encyclopedia, subtitled with Mehl modesty An Elaborate 
Encyclopedia of the Coins of the World. The 1934 copyright date in the “39th 
edition” in the writer’s collection shows that this 208 page paperback was 
launched just after the flamboyant Lithuanian-born dealer settled in Texas before 
the First World War. 
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The title page stated that the booklet included all U.S. coins, plus “large 
lists of Ancient, Medieval and Modern Coins of the World, from 500 B.C. down 
to the Present Time.” These were illustrated by venerable woodcuts, relieved by a 
few halftones as full-page plates or dropped into the text. World material 
occupied perhaps 65 out of the 208 pages. “Star” sold at $1 per copy and was a 
major money-maker for the inimitable Mehl. 

Another dealer publication of far higher quality was the gold-stamped, 
hard cover Elder Rare Coin Book, released by New York’s irascible Thomas L. 
Elder in 1913. Elder included serious articles by real authorities of the day, 
including an introduction by fellow New York Numismatic Club member Frank 
C. Higgins and a Brief History of Coinage by Smithsonian curator T. Louis 
Comparette. 

Elder was a leader in quality numismatic auctions for 40 years, with a 
fiercely independent, original opinion to offer on any subject. A true character 
vignette was the sharply worded notice after the copyright date, “Prosecution will 
promptly follow all infringements on this work.” 

J.W. Scott’s Standard Catalogue No.1. Silver and Gold Coins of the 
World, and its companion volume, J. W. Scott’s Standard Coin Catalogue, Copper 
and Nickel Coins of the World were both the ancestors of, and the bridges to mod- 
em world cataloguing. 

Both appeared around the turn of the century and went through many edi- 
tions. The writer’s library contains a paperback of the silver and gold catalogue 
with imprint “1916 Edition, The J.W. Scott Co., L’D., 36 John Street, New York.” 
Joining it is an octavo maroon buckram reprint of the same edition, with no date, 
publisher’s name or address on the title page. 

A hint to his identity is on the flyleaf, following a boldface IMPORTANT 
NOTICE, “This book is by far the outstanding publication known relating to coins 
issued prior to the Twentieth Century. It would require at least fifty coin books 
and cost over a hundred dollars, to secure all the information that is contained in 
this one handy volume.” 

The final paragraph offered unconscious humor, “If you wish to buy or sell 
either Foreign or U.S. Coins, consult your dealer; do not waste your time and 
postage trying to communicate with J.W. Scott, who originated this book, as he 
has been out of business many years.” Delicate phrasing indeed, “trying to com- 
municate” would have required a Ouija board, as J.W. Scott had died in 1919! 

The last 10 pages advertised books, supplies and periodicals popular in 
1938-1939, including half pages for the American Numismatic Association jour- 
nal The Numismatist, and Hewitt Brothers’ Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine. 

Eight pages of advertising for books including the Standard Catalogue of 
United States Coins and Currency, and for National Coin Albums reveal the 
publisher as Wayte Raymond of New York, who had taken over Scott Stamp & 
Coin’s numismatic department in the early 1930’s. 
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No address was given, since Raymond wanted readers to buy from a high 
quality local coin dealer or bookstore. The emphasis on the reprint as a source of 
pre-20th century coins shows it was released after publication of Raymond’s 1938 
breakthrough in modern cataloguing, Coins of the World. 

Raymond’s long life was a numismatic epic. Raymond was a genuine 
Connecticut Yankee by birth. He became a coin dealer in New York City around 
1912 after his interest in coins was triggered by service as a South Norwalk bank 
teller. As John J. Ford Jr. noted in his award winning obituary in the February 
1957 issue of The Numismatist, Raymond once considered a partnership with the 
equally youthful B. Max Mehl in 1912, but their paths sharply diverged. 

Mehl came to personify gaudy merchandising, not always restrained by 
fact or taste. Raymond triumphed as an aloof exemplar of understated numis- 
matic dealing. His specialties included high quality auctions, innovative coin 
albums and significant numismatic publications. 

Raymond’s breadth of imagination enabled him to finance critically 
important original research, including young and impecunious Walter Breen’s 
examination of original source material in the National Archives. 

Raymond launched the Standard Catalogue of United States Coins in 
1934, initially as a Scott-style dealer organ, but within a year the book began its 
20 year reign as the independent “Bible” of United State coins. A powerful 
motivation behind the “Standard Catalogue” was Raymond’s desire to provide a 
reliable alternative to the Star Rare Coin Encyclopedia and similar commercial 
efforts. 

Raymond’s 1938 world coin catalogue grew from roots in the J.W. Scott 
books to independent life as the objective priced catalogue of all coins struck from 
1901 to 1938. In his introduction to the first edition, Raymond noted: 


Slightly over a year ago, the publisher of this book approached 
Howland Wood, curator of the American Numismatic Society, with the 
request to prepare a list of the coins of the world struck since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. His lifetime study of modern coins and his 
familiarity with the extensive collection of the Society, enabled him to com- 
pile this list without great difficulty and before his death, early this year, 
his manuscript was nearly finished. No detail was too small for his atten- 
tion and no problem too perplexing for his patience and learning. 


The title page identified Wayte Raymond and Stuart Mosher as editors, 
and following the list of contributors was a three line statement “This book is 
dedicated to the memory of Howland Wood.” Subsequent editions deleted 
Mosher’s name and the dedication, and the last two editions omitted the list of 
contributors. 
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This was an independently priced catalogue, not a dealer listing of coins 
for sale at fixed prices. Avoiding pure commercialism, Raymond delicately des- 
cribed the problems of pricing. He observed that costs of “foreign” coins 
mounted even if they were obtained new in their countries or origin. Again defer- 
ring to the class of dealers with whom he preferred to deal, “WR” added firmly, 
“the legitimate profit of an established coin dealer must also be taken into con- 
sideration.” 

The first and second editions included a list of contributors, many a 
“Who’s Who” of New York based Americans: F.C.C. Boyd, David M. Bullowa, 
William L. Clark, Julius Guttag, Mortimer Hammel, Edward T. Newell, AND 
Moritz Wormser. Beyond New York City were Ole P. Eklund of Spokane, 
Howard D. Gibbs of Pittsburgh, L.W. Hoffecker of El Paso, Burdette G. Johnson 
of St. Louis, and Miss M.M. O’Reilly of Washington, D.C, (a Treasury Depart- 
ment functionary). 

British and European contributors were A.H.F. Baldwin, B.A. Seaby and 
Spink & Sons, London; Etienne Bourgey and Maurice Grenier-Laforex, Paris; 
Jacques and Morits Schulman, Amsterdam; P. Tinchant, Brussels; P. & P. Santa 
Maria, Rome; Dr. Rolf Falck-Muus, Oslo, Norway and Adolf Hess & Co., 
Lucerne, Switzerland. 

From more exotic climes were J.G. Becklake, Pretoria, South Africa; H.G. 
Williams of Dunedin, New Zealand; D.D. Ghosal of Howrah, India; Dr. Arthur 
Braddan Coole, Tientsin, China. The Western Hemisphere was represented by 
R.J. Edmunds of Ottawa, Canada and Porcher & Klabin of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

The first edition was handsomely bound in a pale green buckram with a 
rattan-like textured surface. Pages were of heavy coated stock with a dignified, 
easy to read typeface that made the book a visual delight. The first edition com- 
prised 240 pages, of which eight were unnumbered introductory pages. 

Countries were listed alphabetically and U.S. coins were included, as this 
was a worldwide reference. Halftone plates were supplemented by dropped-in art, 
all outlined, that is, cut out from their gray background so that the coins stood by 
themselves against the white page. 

The sizes of press runs for the five editions are not known today, but must 
have been tiny compared to the massive printings common today. Raymond 
apparently expected to generate his second edition by about 1940, but World War 
II intervened. 

The second edition finally appeared in 1945, sporting a smooth, deep rusty 
maroon cover and 256 numbered pages. Added to the New York contributors 
were Martin F. Kortjohn of the New York Numismatic Club, Ernst Kraus of 
Brooklyn, the Chase National Bank Museum of Moneys of the World, Hans M.F. 
Schulman and Henry Grunthal; from Newark, N.J. came George W. Husker. 
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Listed from Moline, Ill. was a youthful part-time dealer who would spend 
the next four decades introducing thousands to the delights of world collecting, 
Lauren Benson. Officialdom was represented by U.S. Mint Director Nellie 
Tayloe Ross. 

New halftones appeared on many pages, no longer outlined but shown in a 
rectangle of pale gray. Page 253 was devoted entirely to wartime countries’ new 
issues. Raymond’s innate conservatism shone through this listing, which he 
defined in the Introduction: 


The issues of occupied Europe have presented somewhat of a prob- 
lem. The legality of illustrating or dealing in such coins would seem to 
come within the scope of the “Trading with the Enemy Act,” so we have 

- grouped the coins we have seen in one section at the end of the catalogue 
without illustrations or values. After the war is over and the status of these 
issues is clarified they will be placed in their proper position. 


Another advance delayed until war’s end was the first edition of Coins of 
the World, Nineteenth Century Issues. Its listings included some coinages before 
1801 that continued into the new century, such as British coins of George III. 
Spanish type coinage of Western hemisphere Mints were listed logically under 
“Spanish-American Mints,” avoiding the absurdity of placing coins of Philip III 
under “Bolivia.” 

Some omissions were painful, including Austrian coins before 1857 and 
German States coins before 1873. “For many reasons gold coinages had to be 
omitted,” Raymond wrote, though one odd exception was Spanish-Philippine gold 
coinage of Isabel II and Alfonso XII. 

The 19th century coins were listed in geographical groupings rather than in 
straight alphabetical order. Coins of Great Britain, Ireland and the Channel 
Islands appeared together, as did coins of France and the Napoleonic satellite 
states, coins of Central America, South America and the Far East. 

Contributors included many names familiar from the 20th century 
catalogues. Additional Americans credited in the new book were H.F. Bowker of 
Oakland, Cal.; F.E. Hodge of Washington, D.C.; Stuart M. Mosher of McAllen, 
Texas and Charles M. Wormser of New York. New overseas contributors were 
Col. Elias Garcia and Dr. Luiz Pinto Garcia of Castelo Branco, Portugal and Mon- 
naies et Medailles, Basel, Switzerland. 

The first edition of the 19th century catalogue contained 256 pages, four of 
which were unnumbered introductory pages. It was printed on coated stock and 
given a gold stamped smooth blue hard cover. This book opened up a vast seg- 
ment of world coinage to American collectors. The second and final edition 
appeared in 1953, with the same number of pages but bound in fine-grained blue 
cloth. 
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The third edition of Coins of the World, Twentieth Century Issues appeared 
in 1948, the fourth in 1950 and the fifth and final edition in 1954. The 296 page 
fourth edition is bound in a tawny maroon fine-grain cloth, the 326 page fifth in a 
light brown cloth of similar fabric. 

The famous Raymond conservatism extended to world coin prices and the 
appearance of prices for new issues. Generally new types or metallic varieties of 
existing issues would be listed without any price for several years. 

The editor’s reluctance to adjust prices downward for any U.S. coins was 
the despair even of his closest associates. In the world field, Raymond was some- 
times slow to delete varieties that had been found non-existent by later re- 
searchers. The introductory remarks for some countries were also slow to change. 

Dr. Imre Molnar was a noted world coin specialist who published a list of 
suggested additions to Coins of the World in the August 1952 issue of Numismatic 
Scrapbook. Only part of his list appeared in the 1954 edition and in August 1955 
Dr. Molnar gently chided the continued description of the 1938 post-Anschluss 
boundaries of his native Hungary: 


Incidentally, Hungary apparently must remain bounded by 
Germany on the west, even though the Geneva ‘top level’ conference has 
not yet taken place. But one might say that Shakespeare is still being 
reprinted with ‘Bohemia. A desert Country near the Sea.’ (The Winter's 
Tale). 


Wayte Raymond distributed his many book titles through a rather select 
network of dealers around the country. He never sought a mass market, and as 
John J. Ford Jr. wrote, “While WR could be, and often was, extraordinarily 
gregarious with small groups of intimate friends, he strove hard to remain aloof 
from the herd of common collectors.” 

One result of this exclusivity was that many truly dedicated collectors of 
the generation that took world numismatics “over the top” in the early 1960’s 
never possessed a copy of Coins of the World. As a graduate student at UCLA in 
September 1962, the writer joined the young Society for International Numis- 
matics (SIN) as member number 20, learning that many SIN founders knew of but 
never could find copies of the Raymond catalogues. Many were introduced to 
world coins by reprints of the ancient J.W. Scott catalogues. 

The book that supplanted Coins of the World was R.S. Yeoman’s A 
Catalog of Modern World Coins, issued in 1957 by Whitman Publishing 
Company of Racine, Wis., publishers of the Guide Book of United States Coins, 
and a line of highly successful U.S. coin albums descended from the original 
“penny boards” of the 1930’s. 

Looking over the new catalog, many Raymond devotees cried “foul!” To 
them it seemed that the new book was too close a copy of Coins of the World. 
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Many illustrations were identical and some long-lived mistakes were copied ver- 
batim. Raymond had died on Sept. 23, 1956, and his widow Olga (nee Oster- 
holm, married 1917) at first made attempts to find an editor to continue the 19th 
and 20th century books. 

As a young collector, the present writer wrote to Wayte Raymond Inc. in 
late 1958, asking about any plans for a sixth edition of the 20th century catalog. 
Raymond’s long time associate A.W. Faxon wrote back on Jan. 23, 1959, explain- 
ing “For a time Mrs. Raymond had hopes of finding someone to take on the job of 
editing and handling the vast correspondence but it just didn’t seem to work out.” 

The untold inside story was recalled by the late Richard S. Yeoman in Paul 
Green’s Numismatic News interview column of March 10, 1987. Yeoman related 
that Olga Raymond had been incensed at the his new book’s many similarities to 
the Raymond catalogues and lawyers were soon skirmishing. 

Yeoman explained that he had obtained many of his photos from the same 
source as Raymond, the American Numismatic Society. The new book simply 
inverted the Raymond numbering system, listing issues from the smallest 
denomination through the highest. Raymond had begun with the highest and 
proceeded to the lowest. 

After the lawyers exchanged compliments, Yeoman admitted “We found 
we had plagiarized some of his information, or details or whatever it was. There 
was no question we had.” Whitman’s lawyer arranged a New York meeting with 
Olga Raymond to demonstrate that Yeoman “didn’t have horns on his head... 
Within about an hour we walked out of the office owners of Wayte Raymond’s 
‘Coins of the World,’ as well as his journals.” 

The January 1959 Faxon letter quoted above emphasized this amicable 
resolution: 


A short time ago all rights to Coins of the World 19th Century and 
Coins of the World 20th Century were sold to Whitman Publishing Co. of 
Racine, Wisconsin. As a result they will not be published under those 
titles. They do plan to incorporate much of the contents in their own 
publications... Whitman intends to acknowledge Mr. Raymond's pioneer- 
ing in the field in their books. If you wish to write them, mark your letter 
for the attention of Mr. Richard S. Yeoman who is a fine gentleman. 


The title page of the 1959 third edition of A Catalog of Modern World 
Coins bore an italic boldface credit, “Many illustrations and data herein are based 
on WAYTE RAYMOND’S standard works on 19th and 20th Century Coins of 
the World.” To a true aficionado, however, the smaller, somewhat dowdy 
“Brown Book” never evoked the same warm emotional response as had Coins of 
the World. 
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The Yeoman title eventually became part of an extended family that 
included the white-covered Current Coins of the World and William D. Craig’s 
outstanding Coins of the World, 1750-1850. All of these were shunted aside in 
their turn by the juggernaut of all time, the Krause-Mishler Standard Catalog of 
World Coins, which now totally dominates the field. 

Numismatic bibliophiles should appreciate Wayte Raymond’s contribu- 
tions to numismatic publishing far more deeply than fledgling collectors. In his 
lifeteme, Wayte Raymond was as important a pioneer as the greats of 19th century 
U.S. coins. 

Trying to assemble a collection of five editions of the 20th century and two 
of the 19th century Coins of the World today is a task worthy of the most 
determined connoisseur of fine printing and numismatic history. This writer is 
still looking for the third edition of the 20th century catalogue himself! 


McLACHLAN SET OF WOODWARD SALES 
STIRS INTEREST 


Frank Van Zandt 


In December 1994, at the Kolbe and Spinks auction, an uncommon event 
occurred when auction lot 606, Robert McLachlan’s personal set of William Elliot 
Woodward’s catalogues, were auctioned off and struck down to a new owner. 
Woodward was a highly regarded authority of several historical pursuits, espe- 
cially numismatics. He catalogued some of the country’s most highly respected 
collections ever formed. 

What makes this particular set so spectacular is that nearly all of the 
criteria for a stately set of Woodward catalogues set by John Adams in his book 
United States Numismatic Literature are present in this set. Not only are all 111 
catalogues gathered into a set, but this set has 108 of them priced, ninety of the 
required 96 are special editions, and 32 of 35 plated catalogues are present. 
Inventory lists are bound in the front of each volume, showing that the missing 
three plated catalogues were there at the time of binding, but apparently have fal- 
len out in the intervening years. As Adams states in Vol.I, p.27 of his book, “if he 
succeeds in these tasks [of collecting a complete Woodward set], he is qualified to 
duplicate the labors of Hercules in his spare time.” Not only was McLachlan able 
to collect a complete set, but the present-day condition of the set and its addenda 
(now over 100 years old) make it an even more impressive feat. In addition to the 
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requirements set by Adams, this recently sold McLachlan set contains additional 
memorabilia on both thick and thin paper from Woodward, including numerous 
addenda, printed price lists, auction announcements, newspaper clippings of sales, 
and other miscellaneous notes and items. The plates in this set are all in pristine 
condition, and special care was taken by the binder to avoid trimming any of the 
plates. The bindings were well done, and well taken care of, even though some of 
the spines now need restoration. 

Many people have written about William Elliot Woodward and have begun 
to appreciate his legacy as one of the leading authorities of numismatics, but few 
people are familiar with Robert Wallace McLachlan of Westmount, Canada, 
whose contributions to both Canadian and American numismatic research have 
gone largely unnoticed. He was a member of the Canadian Antiquarian and 
Numismatic Society of Montreal starting in 1864, the American Numismatic 
Society starting in 1877, and the American Numismatic Association in 1908, as 
well as several other numismatic societies. He contributed to the American 
Numismatic Association by serving as vice-president in 1914 and as second vice- 
president off and on from 1911 to 1918. McLachlan also ran for President of the 
ANA in 1915, but was defeated by H.O. Granberg by 21 votes. In a way, this was 
an injustice since McLachlan, in his day, was probably one of the most 
knowledgeable scholars on numismatics in North America, particularly on Indian 
peace medals, coinage during the French regime in Canada, Canadian tokens and 
early American numismatics. He had formed extensive collections on these sub- 
jects early in his numismatic career. 

Additional background information on McLachlan that would be of 
particular interest to ANA members and numismatists in the Rochester, NY, area 
reveals that McLachlan attended the 1912 ANA convention in Rochester, where 
he spoke on the counterfeiting of Canadian coins. The ANA was only 21 years 
old when Rochester, now the second oldest chapter of the ANA in the country, 
joined it in January 1912. Only 50 members of the considerably smaller (than 
today) ANA signed up for the Rochester convention, and McLachlan appears in 
the front row of at least two of the official photographs of convention-goers. The 
fact that he attended and presented a paper at this show, as well as every ANA 
convention, except one, from 1908 until he died in 1926, shows how heavily 
involved he was in the ANA. 

McLachlan’s own sketch of his collecting career in the October 1911 
Numismatist and similar sketches in the June 1914 Numismatist talk about his 
1876 trip to Boston to visit William Marvin, editor of The American Journal of 
Numismatics, and William Woodward, the veteran cataloguer of numismatic 
material. He also mentions going to New York for the first time to visit Edward 
Cogan, with whom he had done business for several years, and Doctor Maris of 
Philadelphia, a numismatic scholar in his own right. It becomes apparent from 
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these sketches of his collecting career that McLachlan was acquainted with many 
of the “greats” of the numismatic trade of the late 19th century. 

Based on the various annotations throughout the Woodward set of 
catalogues, one can conclude that McLachlan’s acquaintance with Woodward was 
a long one. It is also apparent that Woodward had a hand in helping McLachlan 
assemble this set. The various older sales were bought directly from the 
cataloguer himself, with the dates and the prices of them listed. There are annota- 
tions about various lots withdrawn from sales, coins consigned by McLachlan and 
coins not settled for to McLachlan’ s account from Woodward. 

There are also numerous bookmarks laid in, predominantly in places con- 
cerning Canadian coins but also in places noting a few American colonial items, 
as if these bookmarks were reference marks. Of special interest to bibliophiles are 
the numerous annotations, generally in pencil along the side margins, marking lots 
in numerous catalogues and either their purchase price or other comments by 
McLachlan. He comments on some noteworthy purchases, such as a subscription 
copy of Crosby, then comments about (unfortunately) having it bound; the cost of 
the copy plus binding was $7.50. He also noted his purchase of missing volumes 
of The American Journal of Numismatics before he became a member of the 
organization, and includes a receipt for its binding; this was later used as an index 
or checklist for the catalogues contained in that volume. There are also large pur- 
chases. of auction catalogues, including many early British, Canadian and 
American sales. Many of the catalogue checklists are kept on Woodward com- 
plimentary slips mounted inside opposite the front cover of each volume; there are 
at least four different types of these slips. 

The quality of the McLachlan set of Woodward sales catalogues and the 
longevity of staying in tact is, without any doubt, owed to the farsightedness of 
McLachlan himself when this set, as well as the rest of his numismatic holdings, 
were partially donated and partially sold to the Antiquarian and Numismatic 
Society of Montreal on Oct. 19, 1922. This collection contained around 5,500 
pieces of numismatic literature and a collection of about 20,000 coins that he was 
still adding to at the time of his death (Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic 
Journal, 4th series, 1932, Vol.3, pp.60-66). 

Just a few years ago, this Canadian society decided to deaccession this 
library and it was bought by a private individual who had been selling it randomly 
for some time. The entire remainder has now been consigned for auction in the 
coming months. No doubt other forgotten treasures will stir bibliophiles’ 
imaginations. 

Because this particular set was compiled over 100 years ago when Wood- 
ward was still alive, it lends itself well to research. For instance, research in these 
volumes has disproved some assumptions made by other writers that the Joel 
Munsell sale should not be included in this set. Evidence supporting inclusion of 
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the Munsell sales include Woodward’s mentioning of the Munsell sale at least 
twice, along with numbers for the sale on at least two different occasions, once as 
his D sale, and again, as 20%. In his list of sales in The American Journal of 
Numismatics, Vol.15, No.1, p.12, lot D, Woodward says in his own words: “Four 
sales are preceded by the letters A, B, C, D. To those so distinguished, I made 
contributions of greater or less importance.” If we exclude D, then we should also 
omit A, B and C as well. Also in Woodward’s nineteenth sale of Oct. 13-18, 
1884, p.207, lot 347, Woodward makes the following statement concerning the 
Munsell sale: “This catalogue, through strictly of my series, was mistakenly 
dropped from the published lists. It may be numbered 201%, and is one of the 
rarest.” In a four year period, he had changed the designated number, so it is not 
surprising that, on his final list, he dropped the sale altogether. If there were ever 
a case for including the Munsell sale in the Woodward series, Woodward’s own 
comments clearly show that Woodward considered the Munsell sale as part of his 
series. 

Probably the rarest Woodward catalogues today are the Vicksburg sales — 
Nos.95, 101, 102, and 105. They contain 12, 5, 2 and 2 (respectively) collotype 
plates rather than Woodward’s usual heliotype plates. Although the plates for 
these sales are not of the type of former Woodward sales, they are nevertheless of 
collectible quality. Woodward was helped with the Vicksburg sales by his former 
competitor, Edouard Frossard. By that time, Woodward was in failing health, 
adding to problems caused by poor eyesight, which he mentions in one of his ear- 
lier catalogues. It is not generally known that he had only one eye (The Numis- 
matist, April 1921, p.142). 

Although rare, none of these Vicksburg sales with plates are unique and, in 
all probability, there are more than two in existence of every sale. Just a few 
years ago, when Charles Davis published his book Numismatic Literature (1992), 
there were no sales recorded for the Vicksburg plates, but it seems that every year 
since, at least one has been sold. Apparently, these plated sales were going 
directly from dealer to collector, until recently, when they have shown up at auc- 
tion. 

The McLachlan Woodward set is probably one of the last contemporary 
sets in existence and has a distinguished pedigree. It may have no equal in private 
hands, and undoubtedly rivals the ANS set; the two sets side by side probably 
each have strong points over the another. This set is truly of historical sig- 
nificance because it records for numismatists the history of numismatics from its 
infancy until a new generation of cataloguers would take up Woodward’s banner 
and his lifelong work. 

The highlights of the sixteen-volume Woodward set follow: 


VOLUME I: 
A. Hand priced in black ink (lots 593-627 noted as “out” in pencil) 
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1. __Hand priced in pencil (one lot added in manuscript after lot 459 is noted to be a 1652 
Pine Tree 3d that was found in a building on the corner of North and Main Streets). 

2. Hand priced in red ink. 

3. Hand priced in black ink. 

4 & 5. Printed prices next to each lot. 

B. Not priced — noted bought at W.E.W. Sale of April 19-22, 1886 for $1. Includes 
addendum (lots 1628-1673). 

6. Printed prices next to each lot. Addendum (lots 3203-3319) hand priced in blue ink. 

7. Hand priced in red ink until lot 303, rest in pencil, including 2 manuscript lots at end, 
1856 and 1857 nickel cents. 

8. Hand priced in black ink — 574 lots (Adams states 564 lots). 

9. Hand priced in black ink. 45 lot Betts addendum priced in pencil. 9 lot addendum 
priced in pencil. Announcement of sale dated March 15, 1864, which includes an 
offering of early Coin auction sales, starting with the May 24, 1848 Groux Sale, 
offered at $10, and February 20, 1851 Roper Sale (named and priced), offered at $8. 


VOLUME 2: 

10. Hand priced in black ink. Announcement of sale dated Sept. 6, 1864. 

11. Hand priced in black ink. Supplementary Catalogue of “Gointoem Strong, Esq.” of 
16 lots. 

12. Hand priced in black ink. Bought from W.E.W. sale of April 19-22, 1886, for 
$1.00. Lots 2676 through 2678 were withdrawn. Addendum by George Leavitt of 
100 lots hand priced in pencil, “to be sold at the close of the Woodward sale.” Dec. 
1865. There are two different size ads by Woodward advertising the Lincoln medal 
from the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society and also coins for sale at 
Woodward’s office. 

13. Not priced. 

14. Hand priced in black ink. 

15. Hand priced in black ink. Another copy purchased through a Kolbe sale has been 
added by the present owner which shows the 72 per cent commission that Wood- 
ward paid the auctioneers to dispose of this collection. 

16. Hand priced in black ink, with an addendum of 68 lots priced in black ink. 


VOLUME 3: 

17. “Priced Catalogue” — hand priced in blue ink. Errata sheet “Lines seven and eight, 
third page of cover, should read: “to fill the spaces made vacant by removing the 
proofs.” Announcement of sale dated September 10, 1867, copy print as manuscript. 
Pencil annotation that the book lots at end of the sale were withdrawn. 

C. Printed prices realized list following sale. “Published by the New England Numis- 
matic and Arch. Society 1871.” Includes 2 plates. 

18. Hand priced in black ink. 

19. “Priced Catalogue” — hand priced in red ink. Announcement of sale dated December 
12, 1878. 


VOLUME 4: 

20. Hand priced in red ink. Bought from W.E.W. April 19-22/1886 Sale for 25 cents. 

21. Hand priced in lavender ink. Bought from W.E.W. October 17, 1884 Sale for 50 
cents. Announcement of sale dated March 8, 1879. 
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22. Hand priced in black ink. 

23 & 24. Both hand priced in red ink, bought from W.E.W. March 7, 1884 Sale for 65 
cents. 

25 & 26. Hand priced in black ink. 

27. Hand priced in red ink. Bought from W.E.W. March 7, 1884 Sale for 25 cents. 


VOLUME 5: 

28. Hand priced in black ink. 

29. Hand priced in black ink. Bought from W.E.W. March 7, 1884 Sale for 50 cents. 

30 & 31. Hand priced in red ink. 

32. Hand priced in black ink, with 1 plate — four newspaper clippings about the sale 
pasted in back of catalogue. 

33. Hand priced in lavender ink, with 1 plate. 


VOLUME 6: 

34. Hand priced in red ink, with 2 plates. 

35. Hand priced in red ink. 

36. Hand priced in black ink. 

37. Hand priced in red ink. Bought from W.E.W. March 7, 1884 Sale for 50 cents. 

38. Hand priced in black ink, with 6 plates (1 color lithograph, 2 heliotype, and 3 line- 
drawing plates). 

39. Hand priced in purple ink, with 1 plate and I. Crane Satire. 


VOLUME 7: 

40. Hand priced in red ink. 

41. Hand priced in lavender ink. 

42. Hand priced in lavender ink, with 2 plates. 

43. Hand priced in red ink. Bought from W.E.W. March 7, 1884 Sale for 75 cents. 
44. Hand priced in purple ink. 

45. Hand priced in black ink, with 4 plates. 

46. Hand priced in red ink, with 2 plates. 


VOLUME 8: 

47. Hand priced in red ink, with 1 plate. Addendum with 162 lots. 

48. Hand priced in red ink. Bought from W.E.W. March 7, 1884 Sale for 60 cents. 

49. Hand priced in red ink, with 1 plate. Bought from W.E.W. March 7, 1884 Sale for 
64 cents. 

50. Hand priced in red ink, with 2 plates. Bought from W.E.W. March 7, 1884 Sale for 
60 cents. Price list of Woodward Sales A to 50 in rear of catalogue. 

51. Hand priced in red ink. 

52. Hand priced in red ink, with 1 plate. 

53. Hand priced in red ink. 

54. Hand priced in red ink, with 1 plate. 


VOLUME 9: 

55. Hand priced in red ink, with 1 plate. 
56. Hand priced in red ink, with 2 plates. 
57. Hand priced in red ink. 
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58 & 59. Each hand priced in red ink, with 1 plate. 
60 & 61. Hand priced in red ink. 


VOLUME 10: 

62. Hand priced in purple ink, with 3 plates. 
63. Hand priced in purple ink, with 1 plate. 
64 & 65. Hand priced in purple ink. 

66. Hand priced in purple ink, with 1 plate. 
67. Hand priced in purple ink, with 4 plates. 


VOLUME 11: 

68. Hand priced in purple ink, with 1 plate. Additional 127 lots of minerals. 

69. Hand priced in purple ink, with 7 plates. Announcement of sale dated September 3, 
1884. 

70. Hand priced in purple ink, with 1 plate. 


VOLUME 12: 

71. Hand priced in purple ink, with 2 plates. 

72. Hand priced in purple ink. 

73. Hand priced in purple ink, with 1 plate. Two copies of 7 lot (not 6 as stated in 
Adams) addendum, one priced in black and purple ink, on thick paper. The second 
copy unpriced, on thin paper. 

74 & 75. Hand priced in purple ink. 

76. Hand priced in red ink. 

77. Hand priced in purple ink, with 2 plates. Has a 98 lot addendum of fossils. 


VOLUME 13: 

78. Hand priced in purple ink, with 1 plate. 
79. Hand priced in red ink. 

80. Hand priced in purple ink. 

81 & 82. Hand priced in red ink. 

83. Hand priced in red ink, with 1 plate. 
84. Hand priced in purple ink. 

85. Hand priced in red ink. 


VOLUME 14: 

86 through 90. Hand priced in red ink. 

91. Hand priced in red ink. Addendum of 126 lots plus 2 manuscript lots of minerals, 
hand priced in red ink. 

92 through 94. Hand priced in red ink. 


VOLUME 15: 

95. Hand priced in pencil, with 12 plates. 

96. Hand priced in red ink. List of Woodward’s Catalogues for sale at fixed prices in 
rear of catalogue. 

97 & 98. Hand priced in red ink. 

99. Hand priced in red ink. List of Woodward’s Catalogues 96-101 for sale at fixed 
price at rear of catalogue. 
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VOLUME 16: 

100. MISSING. Replaced with Harlow Elliot Woodward Catalogue, not priced. Has 
since had William Elliot Woodward’s 100th sale added in thin and thick paper, hand 
priced in red ink. 

101. Hand priced in red ink, with 5 plates. 

102 through 106. Hand priced in black ink. 

107. Not priced. 

108. Hand priced in red ink (end of list) 


A special note of thanks to P. Scott Rubin, whose efforts and expertise in 
helping to prepare the above list is much appreciated. 


THE PRINTER’S DEVIL 


Joel J. Orosz, NLG 


The academy of wretched excess in numismatic advertising is proud to 
present the sixth annual edition of the Shammies, honoring excellence in the 
employment of hyperbole to increase sales. For the second year, the Shammies 
will also have a special section highlighting unintentionally humorous ad copy 
and malaprops in headlines from the numismatic press. Without further ado, the 
envelopes, please! 


The “I wonder who is depicted on the war criminal series” award goes to 
the government of Liberia, for including General Irwin Rommel in their 
“statesmen” series. Numismatic News (NN), November 8, 1994, page 7. 


The “We are also in search of proper diction” award goes to Paul Sims, 

Inc., for the following sentence: “We are always in search of quality numismatics 
from the U.S.A., Canada, and the world when the offer represents real value.” 

NN, November 8, 1994, page 8. 


The “Move over Sylvester” award goes to the New York Times, for the 
blurb on the cover of the third edition of Scott A. Travers’ book, The Coin Collec- 
tor’s Survival Manual: “One of the most important coin books ever written.” 
Judge’s comment: Thanks to NBS co-founder George Frederick Kolbe for bring- 
ing this to our attention. 
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The “Or maybe even the millennium” award goes to Estate Wholesalers, 
who headed one ad “Sale of the Century.” Judges comment: Included are such 
“unforgettable” lots as “Morgans pre-1921 most BU with light nicks, corrosion, 
etc.” and “Morgans pre-1921 VF to AU mixed dates.” 

Coin World (CW), July 11, 1994, page 47. 


The “Great news, we are poor” award goes to American Numismatic 
Association president David Ganz, who conveyed, in an editorial, the good news 
that the projected operating deficit of the ANA was down to $125,000 from 
$170,000. Judge’s comment: Other than that, Mrs. Lincoln, how was the play? 

NN, November 8, 1994, page 12. 


The “Continuing abuse of the word ‘unique’ ” award goes to Ideal Stamp 

& Coin for their offer to sell common coins using the following pitch: “We offer 

a unique opportunity to buy coins in great demand at attractive prices.” Judge’s 
comment: This “unique” opportunity will be offered again next week. 

NN, November 8, 1994, page 17. 


The “David Hall memorial award for adjectival overkill” goes to — who 
else? — David Hall, who manages to use all of the following verbiage to describe a 
single 1859 quarter eagle: “Spectacular quality... incredibly rare... borderline 
unbelievable... ultra-rare... great rarity... this miracle Proof-66... this spectacular 
coin... must be seen to be believed... highest quality and rarity...” Judge’s com- 
ment: David, your term “borderline unbelievable” perfectly describes your des- 
cription. CW, June 20, 1994, page 21. 


The “Damning with (very) faint praise” award goes to the Forecaster, 
which includes these “ringing endorsements” in its ad: “Jim Blanchard called the 
Forecaster ‘the oldest hard-money letter in existence.’ Q. David Bowers says ‘I 
am continually amazed at the wide variety of topics about which you write!’ ” 
The Forecaster itself gets in on the act, offering a “golden three-way guarantee” 
which includes the following reassuring promise: “3. You will find the Forecaster 
UNUSUAL.” NN, November &, 1994, page 19. 


The “Continuing abuse of the word ‘unique’ ” award, Part II, goes to dou- 
ble winner Ideal Stamp & Coin, which says “Finally, a unique commemorative 
coin set has been minted to celebrate the victory of the Allies at Normandy...”, 
and goes on to reveal their definition of the word “unique”: “A limited edition of 
10,000 .999 silver proof encapsulated sets...” CW, June 20, 1994, page 22. 


The “That’s what you get for being my customer” award goes to David A. 
Vogel, for running these headlines, which we cite verbatim: “It seems incredible 
that I can offer my master-mind rare coin investment guide that originally was a 
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best-seller at $129, at the close-out price of only $24.95 postpaid!! Some 
Investors almost always make money in the rare coin market. Warning: For 
every big winner in the rare coin market there is a big loser.” Judge’s comment: 
True. For instance, a lot of big losers paid $104.05 more than they had to for 
David A. Vogel’s guide book! NN, November 8, 1994, page 21. 


The “Continuing abuse of the word ‘unique’ ” award, Part III, goes to 
Littleton Coin Company for offering “one of the most unique coins in U.S. his- 
tory.” Judge’s comment: My coin is uniquer than theirs! 

NN, June 14, 1994, page 19. 


The “Logic schlomogic” award goes to Rich Stiles, for this remarkable 
statement made in the course of attempting to sell Accugrade slabs: “If ANACS, 
NGC, PCGS, etc. are far too pricey for you, why not try these nice quality coins at 
a fraction of the price... this is the most expensive ‘slab’ on today’s market.” 
Then, as a final dubious recommendation, Mr. Stiles says that Accugrade slabs are 
“the telemarketer’s choice.” NN, August 30, 1994, page 14. 


The “Best rhyme for the word insurgency” award goes to double-winner 
Paul Sims for this superfluous neologism: “Prices may have just begun to rise, 
but they are doing so with amazing resurgency.” CW, April 25, 1994, page 30. 


The “All senators look alike anyway” award goes to Numismatic News, for 
incorrectly identifying a photograph of Senator Alphonse D’amato (R-NY) as 
Senator Donald Riegle (D-Mich). They did, however, correctly caption a picture 
of Riegle on page 14 of the same issue. NN, May 24, 1994, page 1. 


The “Patriotism is only the next-to-last refuge of a scoundrel” award goes 
to the American Consumer Group, which combined pathetic ignorance with 
shameless hucksterism to gull an unsuspecting public. According to the ad, 
“Bruce Gilmore” is responsible for the following tripe in which an incomplete 
type set of 30 nineteenth and twentieth century American coins is described as “a 
unique collection...More than half the coins in this collection are pure silver, 
including Nickels, Dimes, Quarters, Half-Dollars, and even four Solid Silver Dol- 
lars!” Among the “solid silver” coins offered are “Silver Sacbar [SIC] Quarter 
1892-1916” and “Wargan [SIC] Silver Dollar 1878-1921.” 

Newsweek, March 28, 1994. 


The “Presidential press secretary award for unintentional accuracy” goes to — 
Coast to Coast Coins for saying “Many areas of the rare coin market are at levels 
that are surprisingly similar to the mid- and late 1970s.” Judge’s comment: Just 
prior to the biggest coin market crash in history! CW, March 21, 1994, page 4. 
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The “We read all the dates, but we didn’t search the bag” award goes to the 
Coin Shack, for placing the following ad with a straight face: “These bags are 
numismatically unsearched just as we buy them. These old dimes, minted from 
1892-1916, all have legible dates.” CW, March 21, 1994, page 9. 


The “All I know is what I (don’t) read in the papers” award goes to Dr. 
Richard S. Appel, for an ad in the March 21, 1994, issue of Coin World asking 
“Would you like a three to seven times profit from your coins? I first strongly 
recommended investing in rare date U.S. gold coins in my 1987 advertisements 
entitled “Sleeping Giants.’ ” On page 25 of the same paper is an article by Coin 
World “Trends” editor Keith Zaner with the headline: “Rare-date gold values 
drop during early 94.” CW, March 21, 1994, pages 20 and 25. 


The “We are coin dealers, not cetologists” award goes to the Collector’s 

Mint for the headline “Send us five bucks and we’ll send you a big fish.” The 
token pictured in the ad features a whale as the design motif. 

CW, March 21, 1994, page 51. 


The “Dan Quayle memorial grasp of the obvious” award goes to the Dime 
Store, for their “revelation” that “Buying half dollars is capital-intense.” 
NN, February 8, 1994, page 23. 


The “Pentium chip memorial” award goes to double-winner David A. 
Vogel, who makes the following statements while pitching his book, Rare Coins, 
Wall Street, and Politics, for $129 per copy: “Since I now charge $1,000 an hour 
as a consultant, I initially planned on selling my publication for $349...however, 
quite honestly, I am looking for back-end business.” Judge’s comment: 
However, quite honestly, why would someone making $40,000 per week be look- 
ing for back-end business? CW, February 7, 1994, page 29. 


The “Free, if you pay one dollar” award goes to the Rosen Numismatic 
_ Advisory for offering “free advice — just send one dollar for shipping.” 
CW, February 7, 1994, page 68. 


The “Bobcat Goldthwaite award for tasteful and understated expression” 
goes to John Highfill’s Oklahoma Federated Gold & Numismatics, Inc. for head- 
lining an offering: “SCREAMERS (silver dollars) SCREAMERS.” 

NN, February 1, 1994, page 19. 


The “Most optimistic promise of the year” award goes to Mish Interna- 
tional Monetary, Inc. for their assurance that “All coins are guaranteed genuine 
forever.” Judge’s comment: But just try to get a refund a century from now! 

NN, February 1, 1994, page 29. 
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The “Real estate deal of the century” award goes to Fu Chin International, 
which claims “We buy CHINA for our retail clientele.” 
NN, February 1, 1994, page 56. 


The “Mother Teresa award for selflessness among coin dealers” goes to 
double-winner Coast to Coast Coins, who humbly state that “their philosophy of 
selling an awful lot of coins for little or no profit has allowed us to prove our- 
selves to tens of thousands of collectors.” Judge’s comment: Oddly, despite their 
aversion to profit, Coast to Coast is still in business. 

CW, January 31, 1994, page 4. 


The “John J. Ford precision in description (not!)” award goes to Legend 
Numismatics, for the following “scientific” descriptions: “Lots ’o red”; “Type is 
cheeeeaap!”; “Wow, all there”; “Hint ’o gold.” Judge’s comment: Lots ’o 
meaningless statements. CW, January 13, 1994, page 20. 


The “Oldest dealer in Kenmore, New York,” award goes to Jack Hunt, 
coin broker, which claims to be the “Oldest coin company” at 27 years. Judge’s 
comment: Has anyone told Stack’s (60 years), Littleton (50 years), or Bowers and 
Merena (42 years) about this? CW, January 31, 1994, page 30. 


The “Perils of the universal statement” award goes to PCI, for the absurd 
claim that “PCI recognizes that all coins are not ‘generic.’ ” Judge’s comment: 
Actually, thousands of coins are generic. NN, January 18, 1994, page 30. 


The “We’ve invented the VG-70 grade” award goes to Mount Vernon 
Coin Company for pedalling “defect-free mint-marked Lincoln cents very 
good/fine or better.” NN, January 11, 1994, page 44. 


Now, for the second year, we have a section on bloopers in the coin 
papers. 

The “Unwittingly sexiest headline of the year” award goes to the 
anonymous Coin World compositor who arranged the headline “Bust Coinage 
Grabs Strong, Spirited Bidding” so that these words were directly atop one 
another: “Bust, Grabs, Spirited.” CW, January 31, 1994, page 60. 


The “That rascal Dick Yeoman” award goes to an anonymous staffer for 

The Numismatist, who, in an obituary for Harry X Boosel, mentioned that “Mr. 

1873 was a contributor to many books, including Richard S. Yeoman’s infamous 
[SIC] Guidebook of United States Coins...” 

The Numismatist, October 1994, page 1471. 


The “Best unintentional editorial of the year” award goes to Christopher 
Batio of Numismatic News, who, in a profile on sculpture/engraver John Mercanti 
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said “There are many trained people around who used to work for suxplaces [SIC] 
like the Franklin Mint, but are now unemployed.” NN, April 19, 1994, page 20. 


The “Can’t get coins off my mind” award goes to Coin World editor Beth 
Deisher, for stating in an editorial that written communications is “definitely an 
endangered specie [SIC] as we approach the twenty-first century.” Judge’s com- 
ment: We agree, Beth, that specie is definitely endangered as we reach the 
twenty-first century! CW, May 2, 1994, page 24. 


The “He ain’t heavy, he’s my soul” award goes to Maurice Rosen of the 

Rosen Numismatic Advisory, who speaks of “bearing [SIC] my soul to you...”. 
Judge’s comment: Does it have a 30-day return privilege, Maurice? 

CW, May 16, 1994, page 46. 


The “Rock ’em, sock ’em collector” award goes to the anonymous com- 
positor for Coin World reporting on an article by William C. Noyes in Pennywise: 
“Copper collector tips fellow collectors.” Judge’s comment: Thanks to NBS 
member Q. David Bowers for spotting this, and for adding “collectors shouldn’t 
push each other over, even if they don’t always agree on things!” 

CW, June 27, 1994, page 7. 


The “English as she is spoke” award goes to the Italian State Mint, for its 
brochure “2000: Third Millennium Official Issue.” Recognizing that July 10, 
1994, marked 2000 days until the advent of the year 2000, the Italian State Mint 
has issued a five-metal commemorative medal set to mark the occasion. The ad 
copy solemnly advises that this is something “to be handowend [SIC] to next 
generations.” The brochure also contains handy “historical notes about the Italian 
Mint,” which includes this enlightening information: “Since the year 45 B.C. as 
the flow of gold coming from the occupied regions began in Rome too, even this 
metal had been used in the coinages.” Judge’s comment: This is all rather 
reminiscent of H.L. Menken’s trenchant statement that “Opera in English is, in the 
main, about as sensible as baseball in Italian.” 


Finally, a non-numismatic but unintentionally hilarious “corrupting the 
youth of Athens” award goes to the Pizza Hut writer who penned their “Super 
Heros — Super Facts” children’s activities booklet. According to the copy, “In his 
career, Captain America has forced evil super villains such as Red Skull and Dr. 
Doom, using his super skills to benefit America.” Judge’s comment: Frankly, I 
don’t want to know! 


This is the end of Shammies VI. Please stay tuned next year for another 
collection of the best of the worst in numismatic advertising. 
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THE CHAMPA SALES: A Different Numismatic Auction 


Phil Carrigan 


Michael J. Sullivan has ably reported on the happenings of Champa Part 
One (The Asylum, XII (4) 17, Fall 1994). It is my intent to share some personal 
insights and views based on the two sales held thus far. 

Each of these Champa sales was an entirely different experience from 
other numismatic auctions I’ve attended. These other auction sales number in the 
dozens, not a terribly large number, but still an adequate sample size. They were 
held by each of the present major firms, and tended to be similar in overall style 
and ambiance. . 

In the manner one senses an experience is different or is going to be differ- 
ent, the first Champa sale clearly signaled this. Numismatic lot viewing is usually 
a fairly solitary pursuit between the viewer and a hopefully pleasant person find- 
ing boxes of lots who is understandably ignorant of what’s inside. Viewing the 
day before the first sale was a special experience independent of the sale itself. 
The people on either side of the table were a Who’s Who of the bibliophilist 
world! I met individuals who I knew only by name and others I didn’t know at 
all. I could hear a more detailed description of a lot with added history and more, 
if I simply asked. After looking at all the lots I wished to buy, might buy, and 
only wanted to observe and hold, I continued to hang out in the viewing room to 
see and hear more from the intelligentsia present. 

As the hour of the sale came near, the sales room took on a very different 
appearance from any ordinary sale I had attended: It had been arranged in 
classroom style by the hotel (long tables with chairs). Essentially everyone 
arrived before the sale, much before; and, as best I could tell, everyone stayed for 
the duration. People were very friendly — they smiled and talked to each other! 
Several individuals canvassed the room obtaining autographs in their sale 
catalogues of others attending (I did). These and others were asking participants 
for their bidder numbers (I was honored to be asked for mine). The consignor, 
Armand Champa, was present and was pleased to meet and say hello to anyone 
who stopped by his seat. 

I expect these events and small happenings are seen as rare, or certainly 
unusual, relative to any recent major numismatic sale which might yield $3 mil- 
lion after all lots were called. Such differences may be expected when comparing 
the larger and more diverse community of buyers at a typical coin sale, compared 
to the fraternity of collectors who wished to share in Armand’s library. Possibly 
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the mood at the Champa sales was that which existed long ago at auctions held 


fifty or one hundred years before. However, we know of some bitter rivalries and 


disputes then between numismatic competitors. Most probably, 


we should just 


enjoy these recent pleasant yet historically significant sales and then count our 


good fortune to be present in this era. 


The author acknowledges the encouragement of several collector-friends 


in preparing this article. 
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Thanks to Charles Davis for his fine efforts as 
Editor of "The Asylum" and welcome to Martin 
Gengerke as our new Editor. Your support in the 
form of an article or two will help Martin in 
maintaining the high quality of our publication. 


FRED L. LAKE - FUNCTION ASSOCIATES 
6822 22nd Avenue North - Suite 218 
St. Petersburg, FL 33710 
(813) 343-8055 Fax: (813) 381-6822 


Member: NBS, NLG, ANA, ANS, EAC, FUN 


SPECIAL TO N.B.S. MEMBERS ONLY 


RUSSO 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC LITERATURE 
BY CHARLES DAVIS 


BLACK CLOTH, 218 PAGES, 5OO COPIES ONLY $55.00 
HALF LEATHER, MARBLED ENDPAPERS, SLIGHTLY LARGER PAPER, 
BOUND BY ALAN GRACE, A FEW REMAIN AT $225.00 
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CHARLES DAVIS 
P.O. Box 547 
WENHAM, MA O!1984 


Fax: (SO8) 468-7893 _ TEL: (508) 468-2933 
ANA 60027 ANS NBS _ NLG EAC i442 


FINE 
NUMISMATIC 
BOOKS 
ANY LANGUAGE 
ANY PERIOD 


ALWAYS WANTED 


SPINK & SON LTD. 5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST JAMES’S, LONDON SW1Y 6QS. 
TEL: 071-930 7888. FAX: 071-839 4853. TELEX: 916711. 


English Paintings and Watercolours - Silver, Jewellery and Paperweights 
Oriental, Asian and Islamic Art - Textiles - Medals - Coins - Bullion - Banknotes 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


BOOKS 
current, out-of-print, antiquarian, fine editions 


CATALOGS 
auction catalogs, price lists 


PERIODICALS 
journals, dealer publications 


We try to be the major North American source for books related to 
British numismatics. We also publish specialized references. Our 
update and reprint of Dalton and Hamer’s reference on 18th Century 
British trade tokens was nominated for the 1991 I.A.P.N. Book of the 
Year award. In early 1994 we published a limited edition of Samuel’s 
notes on tokens from the Bazaar Notes, 1880-1889, with a concordance 
between his and the Dalton and Hamer numbering. 


We specialize in British coins and tokens and ancient Greek and 
Roman coins. We also handle books related to ancient coins and 
classical European numismatics. 


We are interested in purchasing books, catalogs and periodicals 
related to these series. 


Our catalogs include articles and discussion of the background and 
history of the coins we sell. Catalogs are available for $18 per year or 
$2 fora sample copy. We also issue two major mail auctions per year 
that include important books, catalogs and journals. All our catalogs 
offer numismatic reference material. 


“Davisgons 
Ltd. 
Allan and Marnie Davisson 


Cold Spring, MN 56320 
(612) 685-3835 ¢ FAX (612) 685-8636 


New Book - Available Immediately 


BUST HALF 


1807 - 1836 


FIRST EDITION 


by 
Edgar E. Souders 


Hardbound, 330 page, first edition bringing to the collector 
history, rarities, die varieties, photographs, illustrations, strike 
quality by date, striking mechanics, many little known facts. A 
must for the Bust Half Dollar aficionado. 

Hardbound Ist Edition ..................... $60 postpaid 

Signed Limited Edition of 100 .... $75 postpaid 

(dealer discounts available) 
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Wanted for Outright SPurchase 


-Out-of-print standard references on ancient and modern 
numismatics 

‘Antiquarian books printed before 1800 

¢-Fine bindings 

*Auction sale catalogs of important collections 

*Substantial runs of important periodicals 


Auction Consignments (Wanted 


‘Important general or specialized libraries 


Auction Grepresentation 


‘We will attend or have an agent at the major book sales in '94. 
For a modest fee we will carefully examine all lots, offer our 
opinion of value and execute your bids faithfully and with 
complete confidentiality if desired. 


Selling 
Want ists Goficited 
*-We have a good stock of out-of-print references 


‘We have a very good stock of U.S. and foreign auction sale 
catalogs 


Yohn GO. “Bergman 
(Numismatic [literature 


4223 Clroquois Ave. 
akewood, CA 90713 
oe; 310-421-0171 B Cyax: 310-421-2208 
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/ | Since1976, George Frederick Kolbe/Fine Numismatic Books 
has sold over TEN MILLION DOLLARS of rare and out of print 
numismatic books — a record never before approached. 


N\ 


Over 75% of total sales recorded in Davis’ American Nu- 
mismatic Literature: An Annotated Survey of Auction Sales 
1980-1991 are from Kolbe sales and the annotations often 
reflect research originally published in Kolbe catalogues. 


Our customer base, built over three decades, is unparal- 
leled. At the recent Champa public auction sales, for 
example, George Frederick Kolbe, buying for stock and 
for clients, accounted for ONE FOURTH of the total proceeds. 
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Our reputation for fair dealing is widely known. We are 


members of the International Association of Professional 
Numismatists and the Antiquarian Booksellers Associa- 
tion of America, longtime life member of the American 
Numismatic Association and co-founder of the Numis- 
matic Bibliomania Society, among numerous numismatic 
and professional affiliations. 
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President's Message 


by P. Scott Rubin 


I wish to thank everyone who helped make this year’s ANA convention a 
success by participating in NBS sponsored events. We had two individuals 
honored at our annual meeting in Anahiem. They were Del Bland, the winner of 
the Armand Champa Award and Micheal Hodder, the winner of the Aaron 
Feldman Award. 

The Numismatic Literature Symposium was moderated by our Co-Founder 
George Kolbe. On the panel were Phil Carrigan, Del Bland, Dennis Loring and 
Alan Megrig. They spoke about using numismatic auction catalogs as research 
material. I wish to thank them and all the NBS members who attended. 

The next few months mark the end of some important Numismatic 
Literature events, and the beginning of some more. With the final sales of the 
Frank Katen Library (which may take more sales then he originally envisioned), 
and the final Bowers and Merena sale of the Armand Champa Library (this does 
not even count the Money Tree sale of material from Armand Champa's library). 
George Kolbe has been selling material for almost a year now from a well known 
old time Canadian Library, with more to come in the next year. Money Tree has 
been selling items from the Walter Breen Archives and will continue to do so. 
Remy Bourne has held his first auction and we can expect more from him, as we 
can from Orville Grady, Charles Davis (maybe he will have some more Louisville 
books), Fred Lake (Function Associates) and possibly John Bergman. I hope I 
have not left anyone out. 

Our new editor Martin Gengerke could use your help. He needs more 
articles! If each of us were to write just one article or letter to the Editor, we 
would have enough material for a number of years! So write about what you 
collect or ask a question about what you would like to know, maybe one of your 
fellow members will have the answer. 

In closing I would like to thank Mr. Gengerke for the fine job he has done 
so far with The Asylum. 


MEETING ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
Will hold a meeting in conjunction with the 1996 F.U.N. Convention 


Saturday, January 6, 1996 - 11:00 A.M. - Room 308C 


Come One, Come All ! 
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THE PRINTER’S DEVIL 


Joel J. Orosz, NLG 


Numismatic literature can be found in many places, only the most 
obvious of which is on the pages of specialized books, periodicals, and 
catalogs. Coin columnists get numismatic literature into great 
metropolitan newspapers, the odd numismatic article sometimes pops up 
in mass circulation monthly magazines, and even a few potboilers have 
been written on the subject of coin collecting (see this column in the 
Autumn 1990 issue, as well as “A Checklist of Numismatic Fiction” by 
Forrest Daniel in the Summer 1991 number of The Asylum). Numismatic 
literature is also venturing into the brave new world of computer software 
and interactive compact discs (the first coin-related interactive CD of 
which your columnist is aware is entitled “The Smithsonian Presents the 
Riches of Coins,” which was produced by Philips Interactive Media of 
America in 1992). 

Despite this rich diversity of sources, few would think of the 
austere pages of Private Banking magazine as a likely place to find numis- 
matic literature. Yet here resides, in the Fall 1989 issue, a fascinating arti- 
cle by Russ Alan Prince entitled “Numismatics: A Rare Opportunity for 
Private Bankers,” the pages of which illuminate the high hopes of slab 
peddlers at the end of the 1980s. While this era is barely half a decade 
behind us, in many ways it already seems to be ancient history in the 
world of American coins. 

Before examining this article in detail, it would be of interest to 
learn how your columnist happened upon it. I pay my numismatic bills by 
working for the nation’s second-largest grantmaking charity, the W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation. Late in 1994, a request came across my desk to sup- 
port a lecture by Russ Alan Prince on the subject of fundraising. Mr. 
Prince, the president of Prince & Associates of Stratford, Connecticut, is 
one of the nation’s foremost experts in the financial and philanthropic 
behavior of the extremely affluent. Accompanying the proposal were sup- 
porting documents, one including a photo of a mid-30-ish Mr. Prince, dap- 
per in a well-tailored suit and bow tie, lecturing on a book he has co- 
authored entitled The Seven Faces of Philanthropy. Another supporting 
document was his curriculum vitae, with an attached list of his publica- 
tions, including a citation to the aforementioned Private Banking article. 
Intrigued, I asked the Foundation’s librarian to track down the pertinent 
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copy of Private Banking, which he was able to do forthwith. The article 
within turned out to be a veritable time capsule of the slab-happy days of 
the late 1980s. 

Since Prince’s article was published in Private Banking in the Fall 
1989 issue, it was actually written some months prior to that time. This 
means that Prince was writing during the last big bull market in United 
States coins. In fact, Prince penned “Numismatics: A Rare Opportunity 
for Private Bankers” at the very top of the slab market, and his view of the 
investment potential of encased rare coins clearly reflects the prevalent 
attitudes of those palmy days. 

Prince uses, as his starting point, “a recent CSSP technology study 
examining 638 affluent individuals’ buying patterns in tangible assets.” 
According to this survey, 79 percent of those queried said they were 
“extremely likely” or “very likely” to add rare coins to their portfolios, an 
increase of 41 percent over those who had previously invested. Of those 
who had purchased coins previously, 64 percent had bought them from 
their financial advisors, 31 percent from coin dealers, and 5 percent 
directly from collectors. Not one respondent had purchased coins from 
his or her private banker, hence the “opportunity” of the article’s title. 

Prince focuses largely on an explanation of what must have seemed 
like a bright opportunity for coin investors back in the early days of the 
Bush Administration: limited partnerships. Such partnerships were to be 
the vehicle for the much-vaunted “Wall Street money” that was, according 
to the hypemeisters of the day, going to propel the coin market into the 
stratosphere. The first of these to register with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, according to Prince, was Numismatic Ventures, 
which allowed investors to purchase units in the fund and become limited 
partners, while the firm itself remained the general partner and fund man- 
ager. Limited partners were unable to redeem their investment until the 
fund was terminated, at which time all the assets would be sold and net 
proceeds divided among all the partners. 

It was the Kidder, Peabody, and Company rare coin limited partner- 
ship that interested Prince the most. The minimum investment for this 
fund was $550,000 for qualified buyers, with additional subscriptions 
available at $1,000 per unit. A net worth of $1 million (exclusive of pri- 
mary residence and automobiles) was necessary to participate, as was an 
income of no less that $200,000 for the past year, and an anticipated 
income of at least $200,000 for the coming year. Prince noted that at the 
time of writing, Kidder’s rare coin limited partnership fund’s assets 
totaled about $40 million. 
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The “Wall Street money” was moving into numismatics, all right, 
and the sky seemed to be the limit. “Other financial services firms,” 
Prince noted, “including brokerage firms, insurance companies, boutique 
investment advisors and banks — are either developing such a fund or are 
seriously considering it.” No wonder Prince was pleading with private 
bankers to enter this lucrative market. With such a running start, and with 
79 percent of America’s plutocrats poised to salt away slabs, numismatic 
investments had, as the investment-oriented dealers were wont to say, 

“virtually unlimited upside potential.” 

Much like Icarus, however, rare coin investors learned that there 
were limits considerably lower than the sky. The coin market reached its 
peak in May of 1989, while Prince’s article was still in press. The 
immediate cause of the crash was that the “Wall Street money” did not 
materialize in sufficient quantities to send the coin market hurtling 
skyward. Not only did the “other financial services firms” that Prince 
mentions fail to enter numismatic speculation, but those already in the 
game began to sell off. These Funds found that there simply weren’t 
enough collectors to purchase their holdings — at least not at the prices 
being asked — to assume the desired profits for their clients. As a result, 
the rare coin market went into a funk from which it had not yet fully 
recovered by the end of 1995. The Funds melted along with the value of 
their investors’ holdings; the Kidder, Peabody fund (officially entitled the 
American Rare Coin Fund L.P.) was liquidated during the Summer of 
1990 by Bowers and Merena in their Rare Coin Review number 78, 
entitled “A Cabinet of Rarities.” The stampede of “Wall Street money,” 
like so many other get-rich-quick schemes, proved to be a will o’ th’ wisp. 

Some of the reasons for this can be found in the Prince article. One 
is ignorance of numismatics. The high rollers simply didn’t learn enough 
about coin collectors or coin collecting before they entered the numis- 
matic game. For example, in a sidebar to the Prince article entitled “What 
Makes a Rare Coin Valuable,” there is a “helpful” explanation of the 
importance of a coin’s strike to its value. “As more and more coins are 
minted,” quoth Prince, “the mold used to produce them wears so that the 
features on subsequent coins are not as precise and sharply defined as ear- 
lier ones.” It will certainly come as a great shock to numismatists to learn 
that United States coins are produced in a mold, rather than stamped by 
dies. Nor is the simplistic information offered terribly helpful, having 
nothing to say about die spacing, die polishing, planchet quality, or the 
characteristics of struck blanks (such as the complexities of metal flow). 
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Another foreboding of disaster appears in Prince’s soothing state- 
ment: “Investors and dealers have long disagreed on the grading of rare 
coins. But the Professional Coin Grading Service (PCGS) which was 
formed in 1986 to grade and authenticate U.S. coins, has eliminated this 
problem.” As we all know, the grading problem has not been solved by 
PCGS — or by NGC, ANACS, or PCI for that matter. In fact, the grading 
services did succeed in reducing the range of disagreement — you do not 
see many AU-50 coins palmed off as MS-65 gems any more — but you do 
hear endless disputes over whether a coin is “really” a 64 or a 65. 

Prince confidently states, “With the advent of accepted grading ser- 
vices, rare coins are now commodities that investors can buy or sell 
without ever seeing the material.” Perhaps Prince was blinded by his 
optimistic view of the future of the coin market. In actual fact, the “sight 
unseen” market for U.S. coins never grew beyond a few early ventures, 
and coins on this market have always been heavily discounted in case they 
were over-described by the pertinent grading service. 

The sad truth is that the grading services, despite valiant efforts, 
utterly failed to standardize coin grading to the point at which coins could 
become interchangeable commodities, like pork bellies. There was still 
enough inconsistency and uncertainty to drive the “Wall Street money” 
from the market; and, when they got scarce, the house of cards collapsed. 

The Prince article concludes with a recommendation to private 
bankers to establish and manage rare coin limited partnerships. Naturally, 
he believes that private bankers should charge a monthly fee of 0.5 per- 
cent of the limited partners’ assets under management. In an uninten- 
tionally ironic comment on who really takes the risk in coin investments, 
Prince says, “In the worst-case scenario, the Private Banking unit will 
break even if the fund does not appreciate, since the management fees will 
be structured to cover the product development cost.” There is no word 
from Mr. Prince on the even worse-case scenario of the effects of fund 
depreciation. One can only wonder how many private bankers acted upon 
this ill-timed and ill-conceived advice, and established ill-fated rare coin 
limited partnerships. 

Russ Alan Prince’s article is evocative of a world that was glimpsed 
briefly, but which quickly faded — the world of coins as commodities, of 
Wall Street-on-the-bourse, of high finance in plastic encasements. Like 
many another dream based ultimately upon greed — El Dorado, say, or the 
Lost Dutchman Mine — it is always tantalizingly close, but perpetually just 
out of our grasp. Sadly, however, real people lose real life savings in pur- 
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suing these follies. Mr. Prince has a justly celebrated reputation as a 
fundraising expert. His foray into numismatics, however, will not go 
down in history as the best financial advice he ever shared with a fre- 
quently greedy, and all-too-often gullible public. 


Bourne’s First Literature Auction Brings Strong Prices 


On September 9, 1995, Remy Bourne, Numismatic Literature Specialist, 
held his first public auction and mail bid sale in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
sale was attended by 16 people, among them the distinguished Frank Katen of Sil- 
ver Spring, MD, who felt that Remy’s reputation in the field of numismatic litera- 
ture made a significant contribution to the success of this first sale. 

Other reactions to the sale came from Harold Welch, who welcomed the 
addition of “another quality dealer in the numismatic area, and a first-class opera- 
tion that’s a pleasure to work with,” while Bill Daehn believed “there were some 
bargains to be had” and thought “it was nice to see some of the bids reduced.” 
Wayne Anderson summed up the sale by stating “This was a good sale with lots 
of good educational numismatic material that brought strong prices.” Bob 
Metzger summed up the general feeling of all those attending, stating “It was 
fun... Remy did a nice job, well done.” 


People attending Remy Bourne’s Ist Public Auction Sale 
Front row: Frank Katen, Remy Bourne, Avis Bourne, Marlene Bourne, Dr. Michael Bourne 
Back row: Kieth Pusey, Bob Metzger, Bill Daehn, Harold Welch, Bill Woytasek, Bill Wall, 
Jim Wall, Wayne Anderson, Pete Smith, Rocky Rockholt 
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EPHEMERA OF THE 1909 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION ELECTION 


David T. Alexander, NLG 


A bibliophile whose research requires scanning the pages of the 1909 
issues of the American Numismatic Association’s journal The Numismatist will 
soon learn that the A.N.A.’s presidential election of 1909 was the most violent of 
the organization’s 104-year history. 

Contemporary members and modern readers who sought to understand the 
issues and personalities involved have generally been limited to material printed 
in The Numismatist by the A.N.A.’s then Publisher (that is, owner), Managing 
Editor and general factotum, Farran Zerbe. Items in The Numismatist, however, 
are only the tip of an iceberg of vigorous contention, lacking any pretense of 
objectivity. 

Tracing the complete story today is exceptionally difficult, as examination 
of accessible sources soon reveals. New York Numismatic Club (NYNC) Presi- 
dent Frank C. Higgins was a key player in this explosive contest, as was his 
dealer-colleague, the irascible New York dealer Thomas L. Elder. However, this 
struggle received only a brief, sanitized mention in the late Raphael E. Solomon’s 
1961 “History of the New York Numismatic Club, 1908-1961.” 

Thomas K. DeLorey presented the first objective study of the election in 
his June-July 1980 article in The Numismatist, “Thomas L. Elder, a Catalogue of 
his Tokens and Medals.” Q. David Bowers provided a thorough, frank, in-depth 
overview in his two-volume 1991 “American Numismatic Association Centennial 
History,” and reached a highly independent conclusion. 

The full story of this uproarious campaign could have been found in two 
exceedingly rare pieces of campaign ephermera, only one of which can be located 
today. Research has failed to unearth the July 1909 brochure entitled “Frank C. 
Higgins,” mailed to an unknown number of A.N.A. members by the Higgins- 
Elder forces. 

Extremely rare but discoverable with enough effort is Publisher Zerbe’s 
extraordinary 6 5/16 x 56-inch insert mailed within the August issue of The 
Numismatist. This scroll-like document was nearly as long as Zerbe was tall, and 
bore the flaming masthead “The A.N.A. Campaign and its Question, The Associa- 
tion Defiled at Defied.” 

This insert is an invaluable window into the vortex of this stormy 
campaign. However, since its was only an unbound insert in the pages of The 
Numismatist, Zerbe’s grand remonstrance was easily separated from the magazine 
and lost. Most were probably discarded by their recipients. Few others escaped 
the earnest efforts of book binders over the years, who generally remove extranea 
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before binding a year’s run. It is ironic that the insert preserved for bibliophiles 
the views of his opponents that Zerbe had worked so hard to suppress. 

Without access to these documents, historians can learn only what Zerbe 
chose to print in the editorial pages of The Numismatist, a one-sided view that was 
long the unquestioned version of these events. 

The roots of the 1909 imbroglio were relatively shallow. Farran Zerbe was 
A.N.A. President in 1908-1909 and publisher-owner of The Numismatist. He was 
a widely travelled lecturer and popularizer of coin collecting whose personal 
lecture-circuit display was the core of the Chase Manhattan Museum of the 
Moneys of the World. 

Zerbe had promoted the one-dollar gold commemoratives of the 1903- 
1904 Lewis & Clark and 1904-1905 Louisiana Purchase Expositions. For sale 
with the latter, Zerbe issued tiny “Louisiana Gold” 1/4 and 1/2 gold tokens 
inspired by the California fractional gold pieces. His opponents viewed him as a 
somewhat low-brow hustler, whose souvenir spoons set with otherwise unsalable 
gold dollars were demeaning to numismatics. 

Zerbe refused to run for the presidency again in 1909, though both Elder 
and Higgins tried to nominate him for it. They launched the Higgins candidacy 
only after Zerbe refused to run, but in doing so, had to jump over the A.N.A. First 
Vice President, Dr. John M. Henderson of Columbus, Ohio. 

Henderson was a well-regarded dentist but was not a writer, researcher or 
international figure of Higgins’ stature. The Ohio candidate was a solid A.N.A. 
worker with a Mid-west constituency that included Congressman William A. Ash- 
brook. Henderson was not attacked in the ephemeral campaign literature, which 
directed its venom at his handler, Farran Zerbe. 

His opponent Frank C. Higgins was a writer and researcher of international 
reputation. A founder and first president of NYNC, he was portrayed on the 
club’s first presidential medal, created by medalist Victor D. Brenner. 

Higgins promoted honorary membership in both NYNC and ANA to 
Italy’s numismatist-King Victor Emanuel III; a Fellow of the Royal Numismatic 
Society, he gave NYNC honorary life membership to Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
later the Marquess of Milford Haven and a cataloguer of naval-related medals. 

The writer of numerous articles and monographs, Higgins was an associate 
editor of The Numismatist until Zerbe fired him during the 1909 campaign don- 
nybrook. His contributions made the first issues of 1909 outstanding in both con- 
tent and layout. 

He was a pioneer researcher of Chinese and Japanese numismatics. Per- 
haps his best-known tile is “The Chinese Numismatic Riddle,” a 34-page effort 
sub-titled “A discovery of the identity of the Astronomical and Religious Symbols 
of the ‘Temple Money’ of the Far East with those of Chaldaea, Babylonia, 
Ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, the Aztecs of Mexico, the Incas of Peru, etc.” 
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Published by the Elder Numismatic Press in 1910, “The Chinese Numis- 
matic Riddle” was reprinted by Frank and Laurese Katen in 1975. Higgins’ effort 
to demonstrate links between Chinese religion, philosophy, and calendar with 
those of Near Eastern, Mediterranean and western hemisphere civilizations echoes 
Ignatius Donnelly’s then-popular classic, “Atlantis, the Antediluvian World.” 

Born in Dayton, Pennsylvania, not far from his antagonist Zerbe’s native 
Tyrone, Thomas L. Elder began his career as a professional numismatist in 
Pittsburgh but relocated in New York City in 1904. He was one of America’s 
leading coin auctioneers with more than 300 sales before his semi-retirement in 
1938. He died in 1948; Zerbe in 1949. 

Elder was a man of many firmly held opinions, freely expressed in his auc- 
tion catalogues and more than 100 token and medal issues. His biting words often 
out-raced his calmer judgment, and Elder’s wit and reckless exchanges with 
dealers and collectors were savored throughout the numismatic world. 

As Higgins’ 1909 campaign manager, Elder used these skills with 
devastating force. To those not under his verbal gun, he was both entertaining 
and frequently daunting. 

Letters of nomination appeared in the June issue of The Numismatist. Hig- 
gins was formally nominated by Elder and fellow NYNC founder Elliott Smith; 
Henderson by Congressman Ashbrook, A.N.A. District Secretary Arthur B. 
Coover and Chicago dealer Ben G. Green. 

At this time, the A.N.A. did not send out ballot forms such as those used 
today. Instead, members unable to attend the convention could fill out proxy 
forms to be voted by a designated candidate attending the conclave. Obtaining 
members’ proxies to assure a majority became a key stratagem for all contenders. 

The Higgins forces soon mailed out at least two brief campaign circulars 
that cannot be traced today. In response to these, Zerbe’s own intervention began 
with an unsigned editorial on page 208 of the July Numismatist 


Methods emanating from New York in the present A.N.A. campaign 
are an unwarranted innovation and cannot be suffered with tolerance if 
the organization would continue to stand for all that is courteous, just and 
honorable. To have these methods countenanced, is to bring an influence 
into the government of the A.N.A. entirely foreign to its purposes and 
detract from the organization’s position and influence. The subject is one 
of vital importance and should be dealt with in a way that will serve for all 
time as a warning to similarly disposed offenders. 


Zerbe relied on his editorial control to direct events, excluding any pro- 
Higgins material. A few pages after his editorial appeared a full-page paid ad 
placed by ANA General Secretary Frank Duffield entitled “Things to be 
Considered in the A.N.A. Campaign.” Duffield loftily disclaimed interest in 
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Zerbe’s earlier claims of the threat of A.N.A. domination by Eastern members and 
by dealers, but gave these charges wider circulation by including them in his 
copy. Duffield concluded, 


The things that above all else should influence the votes of our 
members... are the candidate himself — the MAN; the methods used by the 
candidate and his supporters to bring about his election; his attitude 
toward the Association in the past and what effect his election will have on 
the Association in the future. It is of the greatest importance that the name 
of the A.N.A. shall at all times and under all circumstances command 
respect; that it shall not become a mere plaything in the hands of anyone 
to serve a personal end; that it shall not be held up to ridicule before its 
members nor dragged in the gutter of Association politics. I believe that 
the candidacy of Dr. J.M. Henderson for President will commend itself to 
those members who hold the welfare of the Association to be the 
paramount issue in this contest. I believe its interests will best be served 
by his election and it is a pleasure for me to endorse his candidacy. 


Skimming over these two effusions, the casual reader might dismiss the 
matter, but is immediately confronted by four more items in the August issue. 
Here, for the first time in the active campaign, Higgins’ name appears on the 
pages of The Numismatist. 

The August barrage opened with an editorial on page 240, “The A.N.A. 
Convention’s Most Important Subject.” This full-page statement demonstrates 
Publisher Zerbe’s rather casual grammar, along with a verbatim replay of the July 
editorial sandwiched between introductory and concluding statements, 


In not exhaustively commenting on the A.N.A. campaign literature 
that has been issued during the past months by one candidate will not only 
be a disappointment to him, but also to a large number of members who 
have asked the question “How can you leave this go unnoticed?” 
Deliberation and good council has led to the decision that to quote from 
the ‘documents’ suggesting comment that have been issued would be to 
impose on the intelligence of our readers and besmirch our pages with that 
which is very distasteful. We know of nothing we could now say, more to 
the point, than our editorial in the July issue [here reappearing in its 
entirety, ed.] The personal character and numismatic work of so many 
members and officers have been assailed that the subject is one that should 
have a thorough investigation by the Convention and no shirking of the 
most decisive action the findings may justify. That the subject may be dealt 
with justly and impartially, the position of a member of the A.N.A. should 
not be permitted to influence justice for all concerned. 
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Threats were now clearly directed against the other candidate, named at 
last in two of three letters on the following page. MR. HOWLAND WOOD 
BELIEVES MR. HIGGINS IN ERROR — MR. DUFFIELD EXONERATED is 
the bold headline, referring to a charge included in one of the two ephemeral 
campaign publications in which Higgins charged that Duffield deliberately 
omitted the name of numismatic scholar Howland Wood from the list of duly 
nominated presidential candidates. 

“Mr. Niklewicz, Secretary of the New York Numismatic Club, Withdraws 
from its Campaign Committee,” cried the second boldface headline. NYNC 
Secretary Nicklewicz wrote that he had resigned from the Higgins campaign com- 
mittee because “politics are rather distasteful to me; that I have not met with said 
committee and am in utter ignorance of its doings; that I do not admire all of the 
methods adopted in this campaign, and am, therefore, not in accord with the other 
committeemen...” Niklewicz had also resigned as NYNC secretary, but Zerbe did 
not pick up on this juicy tidbit. 

Another NYNC member, Swedish-born numismatist Jules de Lagerberg, 
was highlighted, “Mr. de Lagerberg Answers Campaign Inquiries,” which is 
reproduced in its entirety as an example of large-scale use of excerpts from the 
July 1909 Higgins brochure that is not now accessible to modern researchers, 


To the Members of the American Numismatic Association: Having 
been requested by various members of our Association to express an 
opinion in regard to certain ways and means recently adopted by a 
candidate for the presidency of the American Numismatic Association, I 
will say that they speak for themselves. Any candidate who publishes a 
declaration “I care absolutely nothing about the alleged ‘honor’ of being 
the President of the American Numismatic Association” — pro primo, is not 
worthy to receive a vote of any conscientious member of our Association; 
pro secundo, is not fit to hold such a position. Honor, dignity and integrity 
are essential. I do not doubt that our members will do their duty to keep 
the name of the Association and its president in highest respect and above 
reproach. 

Passaic, N.J., July 26, 1909 J. de Lagerberg 

Chairman Publicity Committee 


The ‘declaration’ to which de Lagerberg referred was taken from the July 
Higgins brochure. Both the Lagerberg letter and the Zerbe insert thus preserve 
snippets of this ephemeral document. Aside from the out-of-context quotes in the 
Zerbe insert and de Lagerberg letter, the only intact expression of “Higgins as 
Higgins” is his letter in the August issue of Mehl’s Monthly, “Mr. Higgins’ Views 
on the A.N.A. Campaign,” published by flamboyant Fort Worth, Texas, dealer, B. 
Max Mehl. 
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Since it is evident that Higgins’ remarks in his July brochure were 
misunderstood or distorted in Zerbe’s literature, a close look at the Mehl’s 
Monthly statement is necessary. Higgins’ comment about “the alleged ‘honor’ of 
being A.N.A. president” is clarified by his statements in Mehl’s Monthly, 


As I view the contest from this end of the glass I could wish that the 
government of the A.N.A. were like that of old Japan — divided between a 
Mikado who was paid divine honors, enthroned in splendor, saluted as son 
of the Sun, brother of the Moon and Stars as well as a few other things, 
and a Tycoon who did the work and at whom the guns of Japan’s enemies 
were invariably pointed. If I could run for Tycoon alone my esteemed 
opponent might be Mikado forever with my most benevolent benediction. 
We are, this year, having the first semblance of an ethical, parliamentary 
campaign the A.N.A. has yet known, and the first in which it has been 
declared to have a tangible existence otherwise than as a privately owned 
subscription list of its official but privately controlled organ. 


Higgins denied that there was any genuine East versus West or dealer 
candidate versus collector candidate issue in the contest, noting “An outcry 
against the espousal of our cause by one dealer [Elder, ed.] has been signed and 
circulated by FOUR dealers.” Instead, he stressed what he called the 
‘Numismatic’ platform, 


...to create of the A.N.A. a great and powerful National institution 
of specialized learning, backed up by men who are students, thinkers and 
leaders in Numismatic science. 


This he contrasted to the Zerbe-Henderson ‘Service’ platform claiming 
honors 


...due for service in entertaining past conventions and ‘rights’ 
founded on alleged ‘precedents’ which the history of the A.N.A. shows to 
have never existed even in the slightest degree. 


Higgins conceded that he enjoyed a banquet as much as any, but insisted 
“that so far as the real business of Numismatic science is concerned, we had better 
walk to our conventions and banquet on sandwiches and coffee than retard the 
progress of Numismatic science in the United States... just as church picnics are 
not church services, mere convention joys are not Numismatics.” 

Combining his Mikado-Tycoon statement with the oft-quoted remark 
about alleged honor, it is evident that Higgins did not seek the A.N.A. presidency 
for the honor it represented but for the opportunity it afforded for meaningful 
work on behalf of the science of numismatics. 
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The overall platform, despite Zerbe’s assertion that it was no platform at 
all, offered many constructive ideas for the betterment of the A.N.A. and for rais- 
ing the general tone of its leadership. In the developing firestorm of personal 
vituperation, however, these positive features did not receive the attention they 
deserved. 

With this background in mind, a fuller understanding can be had of Zer- 
be’s priceless polemic, “The A.N.A. Campaign and its Question, the Association 
Defiled and Defied.” Zerbe’s text can be divided into two areas of contention, 
attacks on Higgins’ qualifications and increasingly shrill denunciation of the 
satirical anti-Zerbe tokens struck and publicized by Elder. 

The initial paragraphs begin calmly, pointing to candidate Henderson’s 
qualifications through service as first vice president. Zerbe insisted that Higgins 
presented no platform, merely a declaration of war on “the past and present 
government of the A.N.A.” Zerbe objected to Higgins’ insistence on less 
“vacation junketing” and more numismatics at A.N.A. conventions, stating that 
his opponent had never attended one of the national organization’s conventions. 
Zerbe apparently found many of Higgins’ ideas for uplifting the tone of the 
national organization offensive, 


Mr. Higgins would have us believe that the government of the 
A.N.A. should be learned in ‘sociology, paleography, use of dead and for- 
eign languages and numismatic mechanisms and metallurgy.’ All quite 
good if combined with the fundamentals of numismatics and a knowledge 
of our diversified membership... but the A.N.A. can well say avaunt to all 
learning if it be coupled with his ‘ethical’ and ‘parliamentary.’ Far better 
that we continue to exist and prosper under the modest standards that have 
governed us thus far. 


Zerbe gleefully presented an array of supportive quotes from earlier Hig- 
gins’ letters praising both Zerbe and his management of The Numismatist. He 
taxed Higgins for serving as district secretary for New York and failing to recruit 
new members from “the best district in the country for numismatic missionary 
work.” 

He rejected Higgins’ proposal for an “Act of Adhesion” which would 
pledge all incoming members to ethical action toward the organization and its 
officers. He saw no need for an act of adhesion but strongly hinted at the use of 
an existing act of ejection after the campaign ended. 

Zerbe charged that Elder desired Higgins’ election to assure a sympathetic 
president who would refer all inquiries he might receive about selling collections 
to Elder alone, as he charged Past President Albert Frey had routinely done two 
years earlier. 
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Even a casual reading of the insert shows that Zerbe wrote in considerable 
anger. The document might have been more effective with better internal 
organization. For the sake of clarity, this review has presented its essentials in a 
more orderly manner for the modern reader. 

The most violent emotion radiates from Zerbe’s views of Elder’s satirical 
campaign tokens. The insert contains increasingly shrill objections to these 
pieces, which represented Elder’s mordant wit at its most deadly and did more to 
color the campaign than the whole Higgins platform. 

Zerbe rapidly warmed to his subject, beginning his serious onslaught with 
the assertion, 


If mortal man ever had reason to use every implement at his com- 
mand to resent insults, prevarications and the assailment of personal 
character, Mr. Zerbe, as President of the A.N.A. and publisher of THE 
NUMISMATIST has had more than enough cause to employ them. 


Claiming somewhat ingenuously that “We have refrained from using our 
journal for this purpose,” despite the editorials and the insert itself, Zerbe lashed 
out at what was really galling him, the ferocious anti-Zerbe medalets. In his fury, 
he returned again and again to the tokens. The excerpts presented below 
approximate the actual time frame of their issue and the heated correspondence 
about them. Zerbe first referred to the satirical pieces in his own June 15 circular 
letter mailed to some A.N.A. members, 


Mr. Higgins has been circulating quietly and anonymously that 
which has been denunciations of the present administration and very 
abusive of me personally... A good example is to be found in the catalogue 
for the July 9th sale of Mr. T.L. Elder, his close associate, nominator and 
campaign assistant, satirical metal cards, lots 508 to 521. If you have not 
noted them and have reason to question a just cause for my opposing Mr. 
Higgins, please look them up. I am satired ‘a Zebra-striped jack-ass’ and 
the A.N.A. degraded by being satired ‘A.N.ASS’ ‘A.N.A. PIKERS’, etc. I 
do not question what your judgment and future position will be against 
men who originate and publish things of this character. 


Zerbe made them his star exhibits in his insert. Both were inspired by his 
own “Louisiana Gold” tokens which Elder fixed upon with exceptional vicious- 
ness. Anonymous post cards first appeared, urging A.N.A. members to “Have 
your teeth filled with Louisiana Gold for the Big Eats at the Montreal Convention. 
This is one of the rarest metals known. Even a member of the U.S. Assay Com- 
mission expresses his inability to tell what it is composed of.” Zerbe, of course, 
was a past member of that commission. He reproduced the full description of the 
pieces as it appeared in Elder’s July sale for maximum impact, 
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SATIRICAL ‘SOUVENIR COINS’ ON PRIVATE GOLD ISSUES 
AND OTHER TIMELY NUMISMATIC TOPICS 

Must be seen to be appreciated. The dies for this and succeeding 
lot have been destroyed. Obverse within a circle, a mountain peak upon 
which is a braying, kicking Zebra-striped jack-ass; in the left field: IN ME 
I TRUST, in the right field, 1909; on base on the peak A.N.ASSo. In exerg. 
THE SUMMIT OF IMPUDENCE; legend surrounding, * PIKERS. PEAK. 
GOLD *. Guaranteed Twenty-four Carats Punk. Reverse a Zebra-striped, 
braying donkey, head to left. In the field above CON. NOT COIN; in 
exerg., 1909; legend * STUNG STATES OF AMERICA * I GET ONE 
DOLLAR. Edge plain. Struck in fourteen carat gold. Only two struck, 
and the other is not for sale. and, Obverse, Sprig with a lemon and two 
leaves, one on each side, each inscribed L.P.E.; above this the motto 
NIHIL FACIENDO; surrounding legend: LOUISI.A.N.A. PIKER’S * 
EXPOSITION * Money Talks. * Rev. * PENNSYLVANIA * GOLD * 1/2 
NERVE. OTHER HALF. BRASS. Edge Plain. Struck in fourteen carat 
gold. Only two struck and the other set not for sale. 


There were 12 lots of these pieces, comprising 740 examples. The most 
original design was the Zebra token, while the second type was closely patterned 
after the Louisiana Gold pieces. Elder’s acid wit kept the “L.P.E.” (Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition), but the original fleur de lis now appeared as a lemon with 
two leaves and a new Latin motto, NIHIL FACIENDO, ‘Nothing Doing.’ The 
reverse terms “Pennsylvania Gold, 1/2 Nerve, other Half Brass” drew the bead 
directly at the embattled Zerbe. 

Zerbe’s first letter of protest demanded that these lots be withdrawn as 
insults to the A.N.A. Elder’s response was a triumph of brevity, “Oh, piffle!” A 
few days later Zerbe received a more extensive letter from Elder dated July 13, 
threatening to find a numismatic journal to rival the Zerbe-owned Numismatist. 
Getting into his stride with written insults, Elder taunted, 


You are not exactly a success as a prophet and some of the state- 
ments you make while your logic editor is out at lunch are regrettable in 
their incoherency. When I was a very little boy, I lived near the junction of 
the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers. Close by my home was an old 
saw-mill, in which hung a weather-beaten board and upon this board was 
a legend in crude characters, ‘DU NOTT MUNKY WITH THE BUZ 
SAW WHILE IN MOSHUN.’ 

Thomas L. Elder 


In his fury, Zerbe was hard-pressed to identify the actual author of the 
satirical tokens, “These tokens are attributed to Mr. Higgins for their device, for 
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the reason, that we do not know of anyone associated with the A.N.A. or Mr. 
Elder with the particular faculty he possesses for insulting satire and sarcasm.” 
DeLorey suggests that the designs were indeed Elder’s and that the two 
pieces (DeLorey 70 and 71) were struck for the New York dealer by Charles 
Hanson & Co. of Chicago. The dies for both are still extant. 
The most verbose letter in this vigorous exchange was dated New York, 
July 17, 1909, and in it Elder reached his crescendo, 


‘Hee Haw’ to you and Good Morning, Protector of the Honor of 
the A.N.A. Yes, these little tokens will now be more fully explained, and 
‘La. Gold’ fakes plated with gold also. The ‘honor’ of the Association! 
Really, that is a tender topic for you the author of La. Gold. What do you 
know about such things? Hee Haws and fake gold pieces. Which is the 
greater evil of the two just mentioned? Let the A.N.A. decide later. All 
shiftiness, evasiveness, hypocrisy, will be bared by me and there has been 
a lot of it indulged in by the bunch. This time you have not simply a lot of 
‘poor and holed’ to address, but some of them do their own thinking. How 
it must pain you to talk to anybody who does his own thinking. Your oily, 
oozy, slimy phrases will make about as much impression as a pea shooter 
against a belt of armor plate. Never again will the American collectors be 
deceived, the bell has rung for you, the bell calling you to your gold mines 
down in Louisiana Senator Z. Go down there and reorganize your army, 
your Coxy’s Army, with Major General **** as generalissimo. The time 
has come when the vote of the A.N.A. cannot be carried around in the 
pocket of a peddler of souvenir spoons, parlor baseball, and fake gold 
pieces gold plated. 

Too bad, wasn’t it, that your little circular, so innocent and angelic, 
left your hands too early to be effective; because we had not mailed out 
our proxies or pamphlets on its receipt here. So that we shall now have 
ample time to unlimber our guns and we will riddle your punky, rotten 
defense with such a hail of shot and shell and shrapnel as you may never 
hope to experience again; and if, perchance, there be a spark of animation 
left after we get through, there will be a surgeon present to take the ante- 
mortem statement. 

So long and Hee Haw to you, my dear Senator from Louisiana; but 
not good bye, no, not yet awhile, as the Paris Police and the A.N.A. do not 
wish to leave you yet. 

Thomas L. Elder 


One would love to know what the Paris Police had to do with all this. The 
Higgins-Elder forces evidently believed in their “Numismatic Platform,” and 
operated as if their ideas had wide support among the 615 paid-up A.N.A. mem- 
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bers of 1909. Judging by the amount of effort Zerbe put into denouncing them 
and their views in the pages of The Numismatist and his grand remonstrance, we 
may assume that he was also concerned about the outcome. 

The actual election results show that Higgins should have recalled the 
political aphorism of another New Yorker involved in the politics of the preceding 
century, whig leader Thurlow Weed. An expert at political manipulation, includ- 
ing the printing of an illicit split ticket that delivered New York to John Quincy 
Adams in the disputed 1824 election, Weed knew when to stop. 

Opponents of statesman DeWitt Clinton had briefly ousted him from com- 
mand of state politics. In a moment of petty viciousness, they also stripped him of 
the largely honorary title of Canal Commissioner. Clinton was justly esteemed as 
the father of the Erie Canal, and the pettiness of this slap catapulted him back into 
leadership. Weed quipped, “There’s such a thing as killing a man too dead.” 

It may be that the Elder tokens “killed Zerbe too dead.” When the conven- 
tion convened in Montreal, it soon became obvious that Zerbe controlled enough 
proxies to elect Henderson by a substantial majority. The convention report in 
The Numismatist notes that a series of conferences led to solution typical of 
fraternal societies: Higgins withdrew and moved that Henderson be elected 
unanimously by the acclamation of those present. 

The Committee on credentials had reported 447 proxies, 205 assured to 
Henderson, 34 for Higgins. Other officers plus 170 more held by Zerbe, Duffield 
and Ben G. Green, ready to be employed for Henderson’s benefit. 

Even after the unanimous election, Zerbe could not let go, demanding that 
the actual number of votes be tabulated and published. His demand was rejected, 
but he used his editor’s power to state defiantly in The Numismatist that Hender- 
son would probably have won by about 400 votes to 50 for Higgins. So much for 
fraternity. 

Q. David Bowers confirms that Zerbe, obviously fearing that the Higgins 
forces were far more powerful than the vote would show, enrolled a substantial 
number of “phony ‘members’ to the A.N.A. roster, for the purpose of securing 
their proxies to influence the election results...” It is no wonder that Elder stated 
that the whole proceeding was reminiscent of the high days of corruption of New 
York’s Boss William Marcy Tweed. 

The election left its scars. Secretary Micklewicz took several years to seek 
re-admission to NYNC; among members resigning in disgust was Chicago’s mil- 
lionaire beer-brewer, Virgil M. Brand. Elder did launch his Numismatic Philistine 
as an alternative to Zerbe’s Numismatist, whose ongoing editorial statements he 
stigmatized as “numismatic yellow journalism.” 

He continued the existing Elder Monthly as well, but closed down both in 
June 1911, announcing that since Zerbe had finally sold The Numismatist to the 
A.N.A., “an unfair discrimination against him on the part of certain Association 
officials has come to an end.” 
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The Higgins platform remains a fascinating “might have been.” Its defeat 
confirmed the kind of popular, low-key numismatics that marked the next eight 
decades. The A.N.A. did, as Zerbe phrased it, “prosper under the modest 
standards that have governed us thus far.” 

Henderson made a dignified, effective president and Higgins served as the 
affable, efficient host for the outstanding social events that graced the next A.N.A. 
convention in his home town, New York City. Still, something was lost, and per- 
haps it could be said that the spirit of vituperation ultimately served no one, no 
more than it does in some specialized hobby publications of the 1990’s. 

The author is indebted to American Numismatic Society Librarian Frank Camp- 
bell; and American Numismatic Association Librarian Lynn Chen for photocopies of the 
Zerbe document. Unfortunately, neither of these libraries, nor the NYNC itself could 
locate the July 1909 Higgins campaign brochure. 


JAMES A. BROWN 
A REMEMBRANCE 


George F. Kolbe 


I first met James Brown in the late 1970’s. His office/domicile was 
located in a section of Newark that, frankly, had seen better days. Situated on the 
ground floor, the large front room appeared to once have been a storefront, and 
his living quarters were in the back. It was of a relief to get inside the door. 

Jim was in ill health at the time, but made every effort to be helpful and 
gracious. Books were everywhere, and he gave me free run of the place. My 
enthusiasm out paced common sense, and soon stack upon stack of books were on 
his desk and elsewhere. A price was negotiated and reality then reared its ugly 
head. Having traveled from the Port Authority Bus Terminal in New York and 
thence by taxi, what was I going to do with all those books. Jim was not well 
enough to ship them, and I had no way of taking them with me. 

A two-pronged approach solved the problem. First, we packed the books 
in a number of old suitcases that were, for whatever reason, lying around his 
office. After running out of suitcases, three or four cardboard cartons were util- 
ized. Fifteen parcels in all! Now, what to do with them? I still had business in 
New York City, and would not return home for several days. A portable storage 
container, i.e. a rental car, solved that problem. 

This led to the wildest low-speed car ride I ever hope to experience. Jim 
offered to drive me to the Newark Airport to rent a car. He was feeling very 
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shaky that day, and I recall asking him if he was sure he was up to it. He insisted 
that he was, and I noticed as we got into his automobile, that if fit in well with the 
neighborhood. The ride began uneventfully enough, but soon we were bumping 
into curbs, center meridians, practically everything in sight except, miraculously, 
other cars (there were some very close calls). The cause of the banged-up condi- 
tion of Jim’s car had become crystal clear. One problem remained: how to get the 
books back to California. A $20 handshake with a skycap easily solved that prob- 
lem. There were a few raised eyebrows when all those suitcases with my name on 
them came off the luggage carousel at Los Angeles International Airport. 

I visited Jim once or twice in the next year or so, but our subsequent 
encounters were tame by comparison. In the early 1980’s I received a letter from 
Jim suggesting that I buy out his stock. Shortly thereafter, I received a call from 
Jack Harvey, a good friend of Jim’s. He told me that Jim had entered a con- 
valescent home and the books needed to be removed from the premises quickly. 
Again, a price was negotiated and Jack agreed to do the packing and arrange for 
shipping. 

Several weeks later, 160 or so very large and very heavy cartons arrived by 
truck at my office in Mission Viejo. Fortunately I had spare storage space. 
Several hundred linear feet of shelving were purchased and assembled. If 
memory serves, my daughter and John Gibbs, who worked for me at the time, 
spent upwards of 200 hours sorting and shelving the new acquisitions. The truly 
amazing part was that there was not a $100 book in the lot. This is not to say that 
Jim had not handled many nice books over the years. He had just not replenished 
his stock toward the end, and I and others had already purchased the better items. 
Still, in terms of sheer bulk and good quality basic books, it was impressive. 

Jim’s typewriter and mailing list came with the books. The typewriter was 
a top-of-the-line IBM with the longest roller I have ever seen, 20 or 22 inches I 
believe. It soon perished, but I still have the mailing list. It sits before me as I 
write this. Housed in an old metal box, the file cards number under four hundred. 
His may help to explain the present scarcity of Jim’s monthly lists. It reads like a 
Who’s Who in American Numismatic Literature. It is surprising how many of 
Jim’s customers are still active and, at the same time, it is disconcerting to me 
how many are not longer with us. 

Almost miraculously, Jim’s health problems were successfully treated, and 
he was able to leave the convalescent home. He no longer had the space or the 
inclination, however, to reenter the book business. I know that Jim was active for 
years in organized Newark area numismatics. He was also a pioneer in the plastic 
coin holder field later monopolized by Capital Plastics. Others can relate these 
aspects of his numismatic career better than I. 

I will always fondly remember my visits to Newark. I have often mused 
that the only people more crazed than numismatic bibliophiles are those who ser- 
vice their needs. James A. Brown and I were kin. 
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Henry Chapman Was Not Perfect! 


by P. Scott Rubin 


Like the rest of us Henry Chapman made mistakes. In the early 
years of his numismatic business, while in partnership with his brother, 
Samuel Hudson Chapman, there was much criticism of their cataloging of 
the 1882 Bushnell Collection. The story I now present is a little different 
because this took place near the end of his career. 

It appears that in December of 1929 Henry Chapman offered a 
“Jewish Half Shekel” to Edward T. Newell of the American Numismatic 
Society. Some time in February or March of 1930 Mr. Chapman wrote to 
Mr. Newell about his interest in the coin. In a letter dated Marcy 17th 
[1930] Newell reminded him of the fact that he thought the coin was a 
contemporary counterfeit. This caused Mr. Chapman to write a letter to 
W.S. Lincoln & Son of London, England. 

Mr. Chapman seems to have claimed that he purchased the 
“Hebrew half-shekel” from them on June 27th, 1927. Having written to 
the London firm and including with the coin in question the letter from 
Mr. Newell, he got a reply that I am sure he did not like. 


Mr. Henry Chapman, 
No. 333 South Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 19th ult by Reg: Post, together 
with piece representing a Hebrew half-shekel, and letter from Mr. E.T. 
Newall (sic). 

I have duly noted the contents of your letter, and with regard to the 
piece which you enclosed, and which you state we sold you on 27th June 
1927, I make the following comments: - 

1. It was not obtained from here, and is not the same half-shekel 
which you purchased from us. 

2. It is obviously false, and you would know better than to purchase 
such a piece as being genuine. 

3. My father being at that time the oldest Coin Dealer in the World, 
and one of the greatest authorities on Coins, would not dream of putting 
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such a piece on view as being genuine; and further with his knowledge, he 
would not have lowered his reputation by making such a remark as you 
attribute to him - or of letting any coin leave here under such conditions. 

4. Being now nearly 3 years ago, returning any item which you 
may have had on approval, is now quite out of the queston. 

I therefore return the piece, by Reg: Post, as not having been 
obtained from here, together with Mr. Newall’s (sic) letter. 

Regarding your outstanding account, same being in the Attorney’s 
hands, I am dealing with them direct on this matter. 


Yours faithfully, 
FW. Lincoln (signed) 
Trading as W.S. Lincoln & Son. 


While at first this may seem to be just a case of a dealer not being 
able to tell a counterfeit from a real coin, one must put this story in 
historical perspective. The end of 1929 spelled the financial ruin of many 
people around the world because of the Great Stock Market Crash. Mr. 
Chapman may have hoped beyond hope that this Half-Shekel was real and 
when this proved not to be true he tried to recover some value for the 
item. 

It is a shame that we do not have a copies of Mr. Chapman’s letters 
to Mr. Newell and Lincoln & Son, but we do have their replies. Included 
in the original envelope from London is also included along with the Half- 
Shekel itself. While I am not an expert on Hebrew coinage I would have 
reason to suspect the included coin as being a copy. The edges have an 
odd flatness, as if the coin was hit by a hammer many times to make the 
edge look worn. 

While the above quoted letter deals mainly with the Half-Shekel it 
is apparent from the closing paragraph that Mr. Chapman owed W-. S. Lin- 
coln & Son some money which he had been late in paying. 

All things considered Henry Chapman seems to have been unable 
to detect this coin as a counterfeit and possibly was not sure where he had 
purchased the coin. I am sure this has happened to many a dealer over the 
years. As we know, we can all make a mistake. 
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Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
Annual Financial Statement, July 15, 1994 to July 15, 1995 


Starting balance 7/15/94 $9,515.08 
Income by Category: 

Fa ee reer er TF PEP EDIT EAE Pt LT Pe $1,895.00 

TEE I eee tral c et ceecanterttener oe ite cee: tactrattascecelersanacccetherertsstenesranaée 1,978.00 

BIMAGS OF DACK ASSUCSiectiseotetertedscdcecaceseoscedocdeccSedsettvescsiicesece 98.00 

MIICGL OSE o.ccccrttec ete temetas Oe tlsednces darads isis teasedssetaehcesccvsdanccssnnesese 153.07 

RSE DUST ION Sie terete, ori ecs ccrecddnctttacece A cadibv cota seneetcoees 130.00 

$6,254.07 

Total Income ($6,254.07) + starting balance: $15,769.95 


Expenses 7/15/94 through 7/14/95 by category: 


«TR OIE 5 acai a A a afl SS BLL NL OH A a A $900.00 
RRIMMIESLE) Sh tveytcersccecereretcttsteeescecsiereressasececrrdicecesstceeicetscceeete ss 2,454.16 
BOCP UAT Clits racee Teder series ec comiiccciacnsoskcepicectousedeesdslosseenentanecs 1,263.06 
Office-Supplieswsirecnter deinen nde cttw 169.20 
OUEST Rane TG RG: ane i a gel ie LEU a a Hein pele ry PR 95.00 
REE LIR ORGY cet Ios ooh So Soe ch Sudoccsccedeac sv iccet#iccatetetnescadedhontthordsteres! 15.00 
BRIE ETT ere tare eotecrserte treet ectccres marr rrereetnecetceecueiiaretiecesente .00 
BETTE Ss Setters. tes csocslececenecemiasceccccassctersetsCesekioosttccettoctaeas heres’ 265.64 
PERMIT CO ALAUION ti crcccdercscccedstitsolcceecedocvecttatsecstcescroceeetvterechese 80.00 
PIS OOMATCOUS ts rscncctecce trtetledeeccstecloecct eres dedi teecdsvebetteshesteosee 15.00 


Income and balance (15,769.95) - Total expenses (5,207.06) = 
Annual balance as of 7/15/95 $10,562.89 


Note: Total is $4,000 in certificate of deposit and $6,562.89 in checking 
account. Even though we are showing a slight increase in our balance 
for 1995, it is not a true comparison with last year because we are 
behind in publication of The Asylum from one year ago. 


Thanks to Charles Davis for his fine efforts as 
Editor of "The Asylum" and welcome to Martin 
Gengerke as our new Editor. Your support in the 
form of an article or two will help Martin in 
maintaining the high quality of our publication. 


FRED L. LAKE - FUNCTION ASSOCIATES 
6822 22nd Avenue North - Suite 218 
St. Petersburg, FL 33710 
(813) 343-8055 Fax: (813) 381-6822 


Member: NBS, NLG, ANA, ANS, EAC, FUN 


SPECIAL TO N.B.S. MEMBERS ONLY 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC LITERATURE 
BY CHARLES DAVIS 


BLACK CLOTH, 218 PAGES, 50O0O COPIES ONLY $55.00 
HALF LEATHER, MARBLED ENDPAPERS, SLIGHTLY LARGER PAPER, 
BOUND BY ALAN GRACE, A FEW REMAIN AT $225.00 


CHARLES DAVIS 
P.O. Box 547 
WENHAM, MA O1984 


Fax: (SO8) 468-7893 TEL: (508) 468-2933 
ANA 60027 ANS NBS NLG- EAC i142 
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Wanted for Qutright (Purchase 


eOut-of-print standard references on ancient and modern numismatics 
e Antiquarian books printed before 1800 
eFine bindings 
eAuction sale catalogs of important collections 
eSubstantial runs of important periodicals 


Auction Consignments (Wanted 


eImportant general or specialized libraries 


Auction Qepresentation 


eWe will attend or have an agent at the major book sales in 1995-6. For a 
modest fee, we carefully examine all lots, offer our opinion of value, and 
execute your bids faithfully and with complete confidentiality, if desired. 


Selling 


eWe have a good stock of out-of-print books and selected in-print titles. 
eWe have a very good stock of U.S. and foreign auction sale catalogs. 


oror sale at a special price 


Castenholz and Sons Numismatic Booksellers: THE NUMISMATIC 
MESSENGER. Pacific Palisades, California. Complete set: Vol. 1, No. 1 through 
Vol. 2, No. 11 & 12 (Jan. 1971 through Dec. 1972). 24 numbers in 23 issues. 
Octavo. Card covers. A quality publication offering authoritative articles, 
coins for sale, and their specialty, new and second-hand books.We have sold 
these in the past for $40-50 per set. We have purchased the entire remaining 
hoard and can offer as new complete sets for $30. We also have some sets with 
slight staple rust or other minor defects (these are perfect for binding) priced 
at $20. Prices include postage in the U.S., overseas add $5. 


John Oy. Bergman Numismatic Titerature 


4223 Iroquois Ave. / Lakewood, CA 90713 / USA 
Tel: 310-421-0171 ¢ Fax: 310-421-2208 


New Book - Available Immediately 


BUST HALF 
FEVER 


1807 - 1836 


PIRST EDITION 


by 
Edgar E. Souders 


Hardbound, 330 page, first edition bringing to the collector 
history, rarities, die varieties, photographs, illustrations, strike 
quality by date, striking mechanics, many little known facts. A 
must for the Bust Half Dollar aficionado. 


Hardbound Ist Edition .............0. $60 postpaid 
Signed Limited Edition of 100 .... $75 postpaid 
(dealer discounts available) 


sntty@, MONEY TREE PRESS 
> 1260 Smith Ct. 

$e Rocky River, OH 44116 

(216) 333 3444 
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NOW, SAVE $16, 
AND GET A FREE BOOK! 


What’s the best value in numismatics today? 


We like to think it is the superb line-up of Bowers and Merena publications, which have set a standard of 


excellence for the entire numismatic hobby. 


The Rare Coin Review is chock full of great coins for sale, com- 
plete with fascinating, scholarly descriptions that both showcase 
the coins and inform the reader. And if that isn’t enough, the maga- 
zine is also famous for its superb articles—written by some of the 


best-known names in the hobby. 

The Rare Coin Review is published approximately 
ix times a year, with a cover price of $10—a value of § 
$60. 


Our “Grand Format”™ auction catalogues 
have won more “Catalogue of the Year” honors than have all our competitors combined. Why? 
Probably because of all the research, exhaustive descriptions, state-of-the-art photo graphy 


(including beautiful color), and expertise you will find in each one. 
Our coin catalogues, issued approximately five times a year (prices realized lists are sent after each sale), 
list for $20 or more, each—a value of $100 or more. 


| CHOOSE YOUR FREE GIFT 
: FROM THESE GREAT BOOKS 


— Numismatist’s Companion Books 
§ Edited by Q David Bowers 
& P Countryside Companion 
SB (BBM-207) 
> Downtown Companion 


SB (BBM-208) 


The Coin Collector is our lively newspaper that 
features high-quality coins as well as other numis- 


matic items of interest from our vast inventory. It 


also contains numismatic books for sale, interest- 


ing articles, and entertaining features. 
The Coin Collector is published approximately 17 times 
a year, with a cover price of $3—a value of over $50. 


Effective January 1, 1996 Beg othe eapanios 
The subscription rates for all Bowers and Merena periodicals will go > Tach os A 


from $79 to $95, still the best buy in the business (in our opinion), as SB (BBM-210) 


you receive publications worth over $200 on an individual basis. Call § 
& A Buyer’s Guide to the Rare Coin Market 
& (2nd Edition) 

: By Q. David Bowers 

: > SB (BBM-353) 


§ A Basic Guide to United States 
— Commemorative Coins 

: By Michael Hodder and 

§ Q David Bowers 

: > SB (BBM-309) 


800-222-5993 today, with a new subscription or renewal on or be- 
fore December 31, 1995, and you can take advantage of the old $79 rate. 
(Subscriptions are solicited only from active numismatists as it costs us 
far more than the nominal rate we charge to actually service your sub- 
scription.) 


Special Bonus!—Renew now and receive a free book 
As a thank you to you, our valued subscriber, we invite you to pick a 


@ Action Guides to United States Coins 
& By Q David Bowers 

§ © United States Coins 

& by Design Types 

| SB (BBM-307) 

P United States Copper Coins 

@ SB (BBM-302) 
8 P United States 3¢ and 5¢ Pieces 
| SB (BBM-303) 


free book, which we will send to you as soon as we receive your sub- 
scription. Choices listed at right. 


Thank you for your business and friendship. 
An exciting year of interesting, informative, and valuable peri- 
odicals awaits you. Enjoy! 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES, INC. 


| Box 1224 Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 03894 # (800) 222-5993 ¢ In NH:56 


FINE 
NUMISMATIC 
BOOKS 
ANY LANGUAGE 
ANY PERIOD 


ALWAYS WANTED 
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Nrtaban eter ete 
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SPINK 


SPINK & SON LTD. 5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST JAMES’S, LONDON SW1Y 6QS. 
TEL: 071-930 7888. FAX: 071-839 4853. TELEX: 916711. 


English Paintings and Watercolours - Silver, Jewellery and Paperweights » 
Oriental, Asian and Islamic Art - Textiles - Medals - Coins - Bullion - Banknotes 
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THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


BOOKS 
current, out-of-print, antiquarian, fine editions 


CATALOGS 
auction catalogs, price lists 


PERIODICALS 
journals, dealer publications 
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President's Message... 


I am proud to welcome back George Kolbe as Editor of The Asylum. 
George and co-founder Jack Collins were the first Editors of this publica- 
tion. Martin Gengerke found he did not have the time to devote to this 
position and George volunteered to take on this very important position. 
The Board supports this change by its unanimous vote. 

I do wish to thank Martin for the effort he was able to give us. 

I have a promise from George that he will try his best to get out issues 
as quickly as possible to catch up on the backlog. He has enough to fill two 
issues at the moment, this one and the next. We do need help from all the 
membership to not only read our journal but to write for it. So please write 
an article — otherwise the next few issues will be comprised almost en- 
tirely of Board Member Joel Orosz’s output. As much as I like to read what 
Joel has to say, I would also like to know what the rest of the membership 
has to say about their collecting interests. 

It has been brought to my attention that The Asylum never took note of 
one of the most significant awards, as far as NBS is concerned, at last year’s 
NLG Bash. That is the award of Best Catalog of the Year. It was awarded to 
Bowers & Merena Galleries for their catalog of The Armand Champa Nu- 
mismatic Library, Part I. It should be noted that the chief cataloger for this 
sale was one of our Board Members and past Editor, Charles Davis. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR 


Official NBS Activities at the Denver ANA Convention: 


Y Symposium: Thursday, August 15th, 1996 at 8:00 PM 


Y Annual Meeting: Friday, August 16th, 1996 at 10:30 AM 
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A REVIEW of Henfrey’s Journal 


Marvin Lessen | 
Reprinted from the Spink Numismatic Circular, December 1994, with permission from the editor and author 


Through the courtesy of Douglas Saville of Spink & Son I have had an 
opportunity to examine a rare publication by my favourite numismatic 
author, Henry William Henfrey (1852 - 1881). He wrote the definitive nu- 
mismatic work on Cromwell in 1877, and the little guide to English coins, 
whose first edition appeared in 1870. His early death was from phthisis 
pulmonalis (tuberculosis). The book under review is called Henfrey’s Jour- 
nal; a small octavo of approximately 160 pages, consisting of two four-part 
volumes bound together, with the bookplates of Aldenham School Library 
and Frederic Ouvry (deceased before his auction of coins in 1882). The eight 
parts represent a quarterly publication from January 1864 through Decem- 
ber 1865. 

However, the British Library copy, catalogued under Periodical Publi- 
cations for St. Albans, as “Henfrey’s Journal [Edited by H. W. Henfrey] 
no.1-9. privately printed St. Albans [1864] 8° PP 6152 ad”, concludes with 
part 9 of Volume 3, 30 pages, issued Midsummer 1866. A photocopy of this 
additional part was obtained by Douglas Saville, and its preface stated that 
there would now be only two issues/year, Midsummer and Christmas. It 
is not known if there was a part 10. 

Aldenham School is a public school in Elstree, near St. Albans, but 
Henfrey would have been too young to attend then, and it did not have a 
prep school attached. Nevertheless, in 1864 he lived in St. Albans, and the 
imprints on the first six issues have his address there. The first issue also 
says ‘Printed by H. W. Henfrey, Elton House, St. Albans,’ and the printing 
technique, or maybe the equipment, gradually improved after a poor start. 
By the seventh issue in October 1865 he had moved to Brighton, and such 
are the next three imprints. 

Saville thought that the book was somewhat amateurishly printed, and 
that perhaps Henfrey attended Aldenham, which may have had a printing 
press used for school projects. Not far wrong. He did not go there, or use 
their press, but he probably had his own small machine. Some information 
is found in a 1913 letter in my possession from J. H. Dormer to Helen 
Farquhar at the time he sent or sold her a copy of the Cromwell book. He 
says, “Henfrey was a correspondent of mine. He lived with his mother ina 
flat on the left of Victoria Street as one comes from the Abbey. He was a 
wonderful lad, when I was spinning tops etc, he was writing books, print- 
ing them himself & cutting blocks for their illustrations; you may see some 
of his boyhood’s work in the BM Library. Henfrey died very young - if my 
memory serves me; he was not 25 years of age, he left a sad broken mother, 
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to lament his loss, & many friends to regret him.” Dormer happened to 
have been an original subscriber for the Cromwell book, but the copy that 
he sent to Farquhar was bought much later. 

There are poems, jokes and riddles throughout, mainly directed at a 
young audience. The majority of the contributions are by Henfrey, and some 
are by AH, surely his father, Arthur, who was a botany professor and the 
author of a standard text.” As time went on more and more articles and 
stories were contributed by other writers. Serials appeared on astronomy 
(by HWH, and possibly a favourite subject of his then), fairy tales and myths, 
travel and adventure, real and fantasy history, local histories about St. 
Albans, and a series on postage stamps for collectors. The coins of En- 
gland was a proposed series by HWH, intended to run throughout the 
issues but, in the event, only a little survey through Henry VI appeared in 
issues 8 and 9, accompanied by a plate of coins from his own collection; it 
bears no similarity to his publication of 1870. So diverse were the subjects, 
that No. 9 included a do-it-yourself article on the double-oscillating steam 
engine, by a practical engineer, and the start of a proposed series on naval 
battles, this one by HWH on the Spanish Armada. Another author’s article 
on Verulam, Roman St. Albans, was an acknowledged extraction from Notes 
and Queries, a publication to which Henfrey was devoted throughout his 
life, and which could have influenced his decision to produce this periodi- 
cal. 

Subscription prices were listed in the second issue at 2d each plus post- 
age, and that rose to 3d by issue five “in consequence of our many litho- 
graphs”, and to 6d each for the semi-annual 1866 issues. There are numer- 
ous illustrations; some may be from woodcuts and some, which first looked 
to have been done by hand in ink and wash or colour, are probably litho- 
graphs. 

My thanks go to Dr R. E. Ockenden, who knows a good deal about 
Henfrey from association with Oliver Warner and his father Richard 
Cromwell Warner, who in turn knew Henry’s brother. He judged that 
Henfrey may have produced only a dozen or so copies of the Journal, which 
he sent free to a few friends and libraries, but we really don’t know how 
many random issues may have gone out to subscribers and friends, or how 
many full or incomplete sets may have been bound up, or if indeed nine 
issues were all that were produced. Mrs L. A. Creedy of the Aldenham 
School kindly checked their records and found no trace of Henfrey or Ouvry 
as students. 

All in all it is a most impressive project by a 12/13-year old boy, al- 
though it might not have seemed so unusual in Victorian times. 


* However, Arthur Henfrey died in 1859, so if these AH writings were his they were taken 
from family papers. 
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«The Seventh Annual Shammie Awards» 
Joel J. Orosz, NLG 


It’s seven year itch time, gentle readers — yes, it was that long ago 
when the first edition of «The Shammies», celebrating excellence in the 
employment of hyperbole to increase sales, appeared in this space. Once 
again, your columnist is the sole judge for these coveted awards. This year, 
as for the two previous years, there will also be a special section devoted to 
numismatic bloopers. So turn up the lights and hold your nose: the lucky 
seventh edition of «The Shammies» is about to begin! 


The “Not That They Ever Had Much of a Life” award goes to Jay Parrino 
of The Mint, who, in pitching an 1856 half dollar, states “ Magnificent coins 
such as this are all but extinct.” Judge’s comment: There are only two left 
in the National Zoo! Coin World (CW), July 3, 1995, p. 11. 


The “Bet It Never Breaks the One Trillion Dollar Mark” award goes to 
the same firm, which, in the very same ad, says of an 1806 half dollar: 
“Unlimited upside!” 


The “English As She is Spoke” award goes to Mr. Parrino in the identi- 
cal ad, for this piece of deathless prose, quoted here exactly as it appeared 
in the advertisement: “Tell me you would not rather own this Cameo 
Gem, mind blowing, finest & famous classic, or boxes full of stuff.” Judges 
comment: Say what? 


The “Reverend Pat Robertson Memorial Family Values” award goes to 
the Worldwide Treasure Bureau for an ad in which they present an illustra- 
tion of “Queen Boudicca” (the preferred spelling is “Boadicea”) of the 
Iceni Tribe, in what would become England, bound at the wrists, suspended, 
nude, and flogged by a Conan the Barbarian look-alike. Judge’s comment: 
Quiet, understated good taste has always been a trademark of the World- 
wide Treasure Bureau. 

Worldwide Treasure Bureau, 1995-96 fixed-price catalog, p.5. 


The “Roughest Estimate I Have Ever Heard” award goes to G & F Coin 
Galleries, for their claim that “Gem BU Mint State 65 coins have appreci- 
ated by roughly 40 percent per year for the last 15 years, a staggeringly 
consistent record unprecedented by other traditional forms of investment.” 
Judge’s comment: These returns were truly staggering in years like 1980, 
1989, and 1990. 

Numismatic News (NN), “1995-96 Coin Show & Auction Guide,” p. A-9. 
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The “Just What We Need, Another Uncirculated Grade” award goes 
to Mike Fuljenz of Mike Fuljenz’s Universal Coin & Bullion, for grading a 
1907 wire-edge ten dollar gold piece as MS-64+++. Judge’s comment: We 
hope Mr. Fuljenz will soon become non-plussed.NN, August 15, 1995, p. 23. 


The “Henry Who? Roger Who?” award goes to Foothill Coins, for 
their more than 20-years-behind-the-times-assertion: “714 home runs in 22 
seasons. The Babe’s AMAZING home run record has withstood every chal- 
lenge. No other slugger has ever surpassed his astounding ‘over the fence’ 

record.” : CW, May 15, 1995, p. 80. 


The “Continuing Abuse of the Word ‘Unique’” award goes to Signals, a 
catalog for fans of public television, for this lapse in selling the Russian 
Alexander III currency stamp: “We have 600 of these unique stamps avail- 
able.” Signals, Spring 1995, p. D. 


The “Of Course, It’s An Imperfect Grade” award goes to double 
winner Jay Parrino of The Mint for describing a VG-8 1792 silver center 
cent as “ perfect for the grade.” CW, January 30, 1995, p. 39. 


The “First 70 Years of American Commercial Numismatics Never Hap- 
pened” award goes to the irrepressible Mr. Parrino, who in the same ad 
says of 1794 Starred Reverse cents, “One traded for hundreds of dollars in 
the 1920’s when coin prices were in their infancy.” 


The “I Thought All Price Records Were Unprecedented” award goes 
to the hard-working Jay Parrino, who says in the identical ad, that an 1873- 
CC No Arrows Seated Liberty quarter came “from the James Stack collec- 
tion, where it set an unprecedented price record in the mid-1970’s.” 


The “Walter Breen Was So Good, He Could Grade Rumors” award goes 
to the ubiquitous Mr. Parrino, who in the same ad says this of the unique 
Missouri 2x4 proof: “Walter Breen, to whom this coin was only a rumor, 
noted that it was ‘Matte Proof’.” 


The “Wee Youse Spel Chek” award goes to Paul Sims, Incorporated, for 
a 4-page ad that contained the following spelling errors: “A Powerfull [SIC] 
charge,” “All coins since have born [SIC] that date,” “Contail [SIC] ap- 
proximately the same net pure metal,” “If you’ve never seen a beautiful 50 
Franc Angle [SIC] before, you’re not alone,” and “We have a souple [SIC] 
hundred really superior coins.” Moreover, in the same ad, the firm offered 
this prognostication about 1995 doubled die Lincoln cents: “If the market 
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demand is any indication, they could go very much indeed.” Judge’s com- 
ment: Indeed, they could go very much, indeed. 
NN, March 28, 1995, pp. 8-11. 


The “Shortest Century on Record” award goes to Estate Wholesalers 
for repeating their “Sale of the Century” in 1995 (see Shammies 6 for the 
1994 version). Judge’s comment: Among the immortal rarities in the land- 
mark sale are “Morgans 1921 Borderline UNC,” and “50 Cent Walker 
G-VG 20 different.” CW, January 30, 1995, p. 61. 


The “Perhaps He Could Have Solved the Problem of Melting Mylar 
Holders” award goes to the Bank Note Reporter for its rhetorical question: 
“Imagine what Mehl would have done in the field of super hot Confeder- 
ate paper money.” NN, March 28, 1995, p. 34. 


The “Math Whiz” award goes to perennial honoree David Hall, for the 
following calculation: “The Inside View was first published in January, 
1979. I published it 10-12 times a year until July, 1993. I then stopped 
publishing my newsletter. Now, after nearly three years, market conditions 
are such that I feel the time is right to once again publish the Inside View 
on a regular basis.” Judge’s comment: Since this ad was published in the 
May 29, 1995 edition of Coin World, it would appear that the lapse in pub- 
lication of this “Numisma of the 90’s” was less than two years, instead of 
nearly three. Judge’s comment: But then, we have never claimed to un- 
derstand the mathematics employed by coin investing gurus! 

CW, May 29, 1995, p. 17. 


The “Most Horrifying Thought of the Decade” award goes to Numis- 
matic Equity Services, Incorporated, for their grim header: “A World of 
Slabs.” CW, May 29, 1995, p. 82. 


The “Basically A Virgin” award goes to Coast to Coast Coins for ped- 
dling 1995 doubled die Lincoln cents graded “basically flawless.” 
CW, August 21, 1995, p. 4. 


The “Howzat?” award goes to ANACS for claiming: “A title ANACS is 
proud to have earned: “The Collector’s Choice’.” Judge’s comment: Got 
any proof of that, guys? CW, September 18, 1995, p.22 


The “Real Amityville Horror” award goes to Kevin Donohue, who es- 
tablished the First Token Grading Service in Amityville, New York. Judge’s 
comment: We need tokens in slabs about as much as we need toxins in 
reservoirs! NN, June 20, 1995, p. 20. 
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The “History is Bunk” award goes to triple winner Jay Parrino, who 
manages to mangle numismatic history four different times in a single ad. 
First, he refers to a 1795 Jefferson Head cent as “One of the all-time ‘clas- 
sics’,” without mentioning that most experts agree that it was not a U. S. 
Mint product. Then, he offers two “Lord St. Oswald” 1794 cents, with the 
following commentary: “In 1794, Lord St. Oswald made his way from En- 
gland to the newly-formed mint to purchase some coins for his collection... 
As aserious collector, only an outstanding example would do.” Readers of 
The Asylum know that this is a serious historical error, for Michael Hodder 
proved in the Fall 1994 issue that Lord St. Oswald was not born until 1916. 
While The Asylum might be somewhat esoteric reading for the average coin 
dealer, one might have thought that such folk would at least read the Guide 
Book. If so, Mr. Parrino would not have made the following statement in 
the same ad, this time while trying to sell a 1793 Chain Ameri cent: “It was 
the very first federally-issued coin minted for the United States, the very 
first one!” Had Mr. Parrino consulted pp. 65-66 of the 1995 Guide Book, he 
would have found, under the rubric of “First United States Mint Issues,” 
the following coins: 1792 Silver Center Cent; 1792 Birch Cent; 1792 Half 
Disme; 1792 Disme; and 1792 Pattern Quarter Dollar. 

CW, September 25,1995, p. 11. 


Now, for the third year, we are pleased to present the unintentional 
bloopers made by some of the ‘good guys’ in the hobby. 


The “Where’s Noah When You Need Him?” award goes to the 
Numismatic News headline compositor who wrote “Counterfeits from 
abroad flooding US.” NN, April 28, 1995, p. 38. 


The “Understatement of the Year” award goes to the Coin World writer 
who noted (pun intended): “Barr notes interesting, but probably won’t 
finance an exotic vacation.” CW, July 3, 1995, p. 55. 


The “Most Unintentionally Titillating Letter to the Editor” award goes 
to the Numismatic News headline writer who summarized a letter from 
Donald R. Tucker of Creston, Iowa, as follows: “Morgan Tail Feathers Ex- 
cite.” NN, June 13, 1995, p. 6. 


The “Safest Guarantee of 1995” award goes to our old friend 
John Bergman, whose ads in the Winter and Spring, 1995, issues of The 
Asylum pledge: “We will attend or have an agent at the major book sales in 
94.” Judge’s comment: Thanks to NBS member Larry V. Reppeteau for 
pointing this out to us. 
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The “English as She is Spoke by Hungarians Like Your Columnist” 
award goes to the Coin & Currency Institute, Incorporated, for this (mostly) 
comprehensible lesson in Hungarian history, given in the course of selling 
the Hungarian ECU II Commemorative Silver coins: “At the turn of the 
first milienary [SIC] Goza and Istvan, the son to him, assured for millennia 
the national statehood in the Carpathian Basin to the Hungarians who 
prograded [SIC] from the Asian mystery of prehistoric times.” Judge’s com- 
ment: It’s sure a mystery to me. 

Undated flyer from the Coin & Currency Institute, 1995. 


Finally, a couple of awards that are non-numismatic, but still lots of 
fun. 


The “An Edition Every Four Hours” award goes to Barnes & Noble, for 
an ad spotted in the New York Times, published the day after Microsoft's 
Windows '95 software was released. Windows ’95 was released at midnight, 
and by 8:00 a.m. when the paper was purchased, the ad for a book entitled 
“Windows 95 Secrets” was offering its third edition. Judge’s comment: 
Thanks to Martin Gengerke for pointing this out, and for asking “They 
sold-out two editions in eight hours?” 


The “Neil Armstrong, Won’t You Please Come Home?” award goes to 
Jim Lyons of Mountain View, California, for offering a newspaper report 
on “ The 1964 trip to the moon.” CW, September 18, 1995, p. 72. 


This concludes another year of celebrating the best of the worst in nu- 
mismatic advertising. Stay tuned for next year when we once more dabble 
in wretched excess in the service of numismatic commerce. 


Attention Numismatic Book Dealers 


Future issues of The Asylum will include an AUCTION CALENDAR 
listing sale dates of public and mail bid auction sales featuring 
numismatic literature. Please send your auction schedule to 
the editor. Keep in mind that: If you don’t remit, we must omit! 
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Ephemera of the 1909 A. N. A. Election ~ A Bibliophilic Update 
David T. Alexander, NLG 


The last issue of The Asylum carried an in-depth article on the hotly 
contested 1909 American Numismatic Association presidential election. This 
campaign pitted the recently organized New York Numismatic Club 
(NYNC), outspoken dealer Thomas L. Elder and their presidential candi- 
date Frank C. Higgins against A.N.A. publisher and past president Farran 
Zerbe and his hand-picked candidate, Dr. J.M. Henderson of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Although the Zerbe-controlled official organ, The Numismatist carried 
reams of campaign material boosting the Henderson candidacy, only anti- 
Higgins items appeared in its pages. The centerpiece of this one-sided cam- 
paigning was Zerbe’s monumental 6 °/16 x 56-inch insert mailed with the 
August issue of The Numismatist, entitled “The A. N. A. Campaign and its 
Question, The Association Defiled at Defied.” 

Compiling a more balanced picture of this epic election is only possible 
because dedicated bibliophiles have preserved the rarest of the campaign 
documents. Without this collector input, all that would be known of 
Higgins’ campaign would be the snippets which Zerbe excerpted from a 
rare 13-page booklet, “From the Campaign Committee of the New York 
Numismatic Club Re The American Numismatic Association Convention.” 
This booklet was sent to an unknown number of A.N.A. members on 
Higgins’ behalf in the Spring of 1909, but no copy of it could be found until 
the publication of The Asylum article. No major institutional library to which 
this writer applied could lay hands on this ephemeral booklet. 

After the story appeared in The Asylum, Numismatic Bibliomania Soci- 
ety member Frank Van Zandt contacted the writer to volunteer that his 
collection of A. N. A. ephemera contained the elusive booklet. This follow- 
up story was made possible by his generosity in sharing this priceless docu- 
ment of A. N. A. history. 

Without actually reading this booklet, modern readers and those of 1909 
would be excused for believing that the NYNC’s campaign effort must 
have been a masterpiece of invective, a flaming denunciation of the Zerbe 
administration and its hard-working (if unspectacular) standard-bearer, 
Dr. Henderson. Examination of the document itself soon changes that per- 
ception. It rapidly reveals itself as a well reasoned, moderate plea for votes 
or the proxies needed to elect not only Frank C. Higgins but a full slate of a 
carefully selected candidates for the all major A.N.A. elective offices. 

Since Zerbe’s attacks targeted only the presidential contender, most read- 
ers were never aware of the impressive roster nominated with him. For 
first vice president the Higgins campaign nominated the outstanding Ca- 
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nadian numismatist, W. W. C. Wilson of Montreal. It argued persuasively 
for Canadian representation at the highest levels. Nominee for second vice 
president was one of the early 20th century’s leading American collectors, 
H. O. Granberg of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, hailed as the “numismatic genius 
of the West.” 

Another famous collector was tapped for board chairman, William 
Forrester Dunham of Chicago, Illinois. The choice for treasurer was D. A. 
Williams of Baltimore, Maryland, who already had experience in this post. 
None of these nominees represented New York or what the Zerbe- 
Henderson forces habitually denigrated as “The East.” The Higgins com- 
mittee nominated the incumbent secretary, Baltimore’s Frank G. Duffield, 
though his support of Dr. Henderson made him a vigorous opponent of 
their slate. 

The booklet first explained that “our choice of officers to be elected at 
the forthcoming Montreal Convention has been dictated purely by our 
views of the best interests of the A. N. A. If we were to honor every man 
within its ranks whom we feel entitled to recognition, we should have more 
officers than members. Our selections, however, have been based upon a 
combination of ability, availability, adaptability and desirability on the part 
of the gentlemen names.” The committee noted that the vast growth of 
American numismatics and the attraction of “so many thousands of dol- 
lars of invested capital” had rendered the 1891 constitution and governing 
structure wholly obsolete. 

Only part of this opening was circulated by Zerbe, “... it has been in the 
past the habit to elect various good fellows to office... principally because 
they are good fellows and to have a yearly convention somewhere which 
has been mostly a vacation “junket” with more excursioning and dining 
than numismatics in it — it is now perceived that we are confronted witha 
requirement of serious practical business administered at the hands of the 
ablest men we can find willing to devote time to this work without respect 
to personalities or distinctions of locality.” 

The committee believed that most of the A. N. A. membership was un- 
able to attend the conventions and held that the yearly gathering, “which 
is almost wholly up to festivities” was simply a proper working environ- 
ment for conduct of serious business. This Zerbe artfully elided to too much 
junketing AND too much business. Instead of hurriedly transacting busi- 
ness between pressing social obligations, the Higgins forces planned to 
create a network of standing committees which would handle the workload 
throughout the year, “subject to the approval of the President and Board of 
governors.” 

After the election, it planned to expedite organizing more and more 
local clubs. These would be encouraged to form state societies which would 
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send state delegates to future A.N.A. conventions to assure real “represen- 
tation to the entire country.” 

The Zerbe forces made much of Higgins’ friendship with the irascible 
Elder. Nothing was ever said in the Zerbe broadsides about a rather aston- 
ishing plank in the Higgins platform: 

We desire the complete elimination of Dealers and Numismatic Merchants 
from the executive ranks of the Association. 

This measure is not an action against Dealers in Coins, but one which is ea- 
gerly sought by the MAJORITY of Coin Dealers who are members of the Asso- 
ciation for their own protection. 

They do not think that certain dealers should be accorded prestige withheld 
from others as to the manner in which such privileges have been exploited for 
trade rivalry and advertising purposes on occasions in the past have give rise 
to grave disagreement and not a little scandal. 

We welcome the reputable dealer to our membership in his character as a 
gentleman and coin lover, knowing full well that there are few American deal- 
ers who are not ardent and learned Numismatists. 

The A. N. A. did not own its “official organ” in 1909. The Numismatist 
was the personal property of Publisher Farran Zerbe. Although his fla- 
grant partisan abuse of the publication to assure election of Dr. Henderson 
was still a few weeks or months away, the committee had seen enough 


conflict of interest already to recommend changes: 

...with the A. N. A. official organ in private hands it seems to us as if in return 
for the subscriptions of the entire body, the Association should, through a Press 
Committee consisting of competent members who are both journalists and 
Numismatists, be guaranteed a partial supervision of the policy of its organ 
which could guarantee the furtherance of its best interests and impartiality of 
spirit. Furthermore, that such committee be empowered to prepare in any year 
a proposition for a change in its existing organ or creation of a new official 
organ in perfect accord with the sentiment of the Association members. 
At this point the booklet launched into a rather brief, if fulsome intro- 


duction of candidate Higgins. The three paragraphs defined him as 
..a cosmopolitan in the broadest sense of the word, who is on record as a 
faithful worker for the A.N.A. long prior to his return from almost twenty years’ 
residence in foreign lands. 
Mr. Higgins stands as highly among the great numismatists as in New York 
City, where he presides over the youngest but most enthusiastic body of collec- 
tors ever gotten together in the United States, the New York Numismatic Club. 
As a numismatic writer he possesses an international reputation. 


Capsule introductions followed of the rest of the committee’s slate. In 
introducing W. W. C. Wilson, it noted that “we are convinced that we owe 
it to our Canadian brothers who are so generously supporting an interna- 
tional American Numismatic Association instead of seeking an indepen- 
dent Canadian organization as they might...that our First Vice President 
should be a citizen of the Dominion of Canada... This will prove that we 
are big, broad and cultured enough to appreciate the honor done us by a 
sister nation and to respond in a courteous and diplomatic manner.” 
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H. O. Granberg was praised as “one of the ‘big fellows,’ and all regard 
this straightforward, honest man as a numismatist of the best type. His 
great desire to preserve the numismatic relics and history of the early days 
of gold discovery in the West has led him to specialize in privately struck 
gold coins, and his collection of these is such as only patient endeavor can 
gather together.” 

W. F. Dunham was highlighted as president of the then-active Chicago 
Numismatic Society, a group widely associated with the great Virgil M. 
Brand, though this was not so noted in the NYNC booklet. Treasurer can- 
didate D.A. Williams was hailed as an officer of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. In describing Secretary Duffield the NYNC rather ingenuously 
observed: “Mr. Duffield is the one man upon whom all factions seem to be 
perfectly agreed.” 

The booklet concluded with its views of the proxy system, implying 
rather gently a possible abuse: 

Lest there be any misapprehension about the matter of ‘proxies,’ permit us 
to suggest that it be the conscientious duty of each member of the A.N.A. this 
year, to mail his proxy to the person he designs to vote for him filled in with 
the names of the candidates for whom he desires to vote. IT SHOULD BE 
FILLED OUT IN INK SO THAT IT WILL BE VOTED AS YOU DESIGN (this 
writer’s emphasis). It will be our object to secure a total change in this system 
for future operations. 

Fill it out yourself. If you have sent one proxy to be voted and [you have] 
reconsidered, you have the right to send another and the LAST DATED ONE 
WILL ALONE BE COUNTED at the Convention election. 

Ending its communique “cordially and fraternally,” the committee sug- 
gested that pro-Higgins proxies be sent to Mr. Albert R. Frey in Brooklyn. 
The last pages contained short testimonials for Higgins from such promi- 
nent numismatists as P. O. Tremblay of Montreal, B. Max Mehl of Fort Worth, 
Texas (whose Mehl’s Monthly contained a Higgins statement quoted in ex- 
tenso in the preceding article in The Asylum) and H. O. Granberg, “I accept 
the nomination for 2nd Vice President and share your views.” 

Prominent Philadelphia dealer Stephen K. Nagy wrote, “I am pleased 
to note that it is your wish to put an end to the dealer control of the A.N.A. 
which would surely put an end to the A. N. A. if continued.” Fellow NYNC 
charter member Joseph C. “Uncle Joe,” Mitchelson of Tariffville, Connecti- 
cut and future benefactor of the Connecticut State Library wrote “I sin- 
cerely hope you will be elected our next President.” Noted numismatic 
writer and researcher Howland Wood stated, “I am glad there is going to 
be a contest as it will do the A. N. A. a lot of good by stirring up the mem- 
bers and giving them a little chance to think on who (sic) they will vote 
for.” 

A more extensive endorsement was offered by another top-flight re- 
searcher, Edgar H. Adams, “ I favor your candidacy for personal and other 
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reasons, namely that I think that you are the most capable to fill the office 
with good results to all concerned in numismatics.” Another leading dealer, 
Henry Chapman of Philadelphia, had his name appended for no clearly 
obvious reason of the campaign, “I wish to thank you and other members 
of NYNC for the hearty reception given me on March 12th.” 

With a touch of malice the booklet included a “no longer operable in 
this time frame” blurb from Farran Zerbe himself, dated March 1, “You are 
the champion hatchet burier, overflowing with diplomacy. You have a 
mighty fine disposition, old man, and no one appreciates it more than I 
do.” Albert R. Frey wrote, “Mr. Higgins’ reputation is not national but in- 
ternational. He is anumismatist in the truest sense of the word. Need any 
more be said?” 

Alas for the committee’s hopes, a great deal more was to be said, and 
despite these glowing testimonials, Higgins and what he called the “nu- 
mismatic platform” went down to resounding defeat. Certainly the intem- 
perate attacks of Thomas Elder on Zerbe and Zerbe’s unrestrained use of 
The Numismatist in the campaign contributed to this defeat. Zerbe retained 
his iron grip on the official organ for the next several years in spite of Elder’s 
railing against his enemy’s “numismatic yellow journalism.” 

Mention was made in the preceding article of prominent numismatists 
such as Virgil M. Brand who left A. N. A. in disgust at the violence of 1909. 
Another casualty may well have been Frank C. Higgins himself. Although 
a well mannered and genial host at the 1910 New York A. N. A. conven- 
tion, where he greeted his erstwhile opponent, then President Henderson, 
little more was heard of Higgins in the numismatic world. 

By seeming serendipity, this writer stumbled on an obituary in the Janu- 


ary 1929 issue of The Numismatist entitled FRANK CARLOS HIGGINS: 

The death is announced of Francis C. Higgins of New York City on Decem- 
ber 10, 1928, formerly a member of the A. N. A. for a number of years... 

Although he had not been active in numismatics for several years, the older 
members of the A. N. A. will recall that Mr. Higgins was a prominent figure in 
numismatic circles a score or more years ago. He was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the New York Numismatic Club and assisted in in its formation in 1908. 
He served as its first president. He was an occasional contributor to the pages 
of THE NUMISMATIST and was the author of “An Introduction to the Copper 
Coins of Modern Europe,” published in London in 1892. He was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for President of the A. N. A., at the Montreal Convention in 1909. 


Sic Transit Gloria Higgins. Even after almost 90 years, reading the book- 
let gives cause for wonder, did the A. N. A. take a wrong turn in 1909? How 
might the history of the national organization have been changed by his little- 
appreciated “numismatic platform?” Both the cantankerous Elder and his 
nemesis Zerbe continued as leaders in numismatics for the next four decades. 
Not so Higgins, who “had not been active in numismatics for several years” 
at the time of his death in 1928. One cannot but wonder whether the bitter- 
ness of 1909 and the ill-will it aroused did not corrode his own spirit. 
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jShow and Tell! 
Wayne K. Homren 


This occasional column will provide a forum for NBS members to share 
their latest finds with fellow numismatic bibliophiles. I’ll start the ball roll- 
ing with a few recent additions to my own library, and finish with a follow- 
up to Denis’ Loring’s 1926 Chapman book survey. 

Readers are invited to send contributions for future issues. Only a few 
sentences are required, so it won’t take much of your time. Just jot down 
your ideas and send them to me at 1810 Antietam Street, Pittsburgh, PA 
15206. I’ll handle the rest. 


EARLY WASHINGTON BEFORE BOSTON MEDAL ILLUSTRATION 


Here’s an interesting item I picked up from a friend at a recent local 
coin club meeting. The friend, Mike Homza, is a specialist in Russian coin- 
age. The book is about the travels of a Russian diplomat named Pavel Svinin 
who visited America in 1812-1813. The numismatic connection is Pavel’s 
painting of the obverse and reverse of the famous Washington Before Bos- 
ton medal. Svinin was a talented artist who painted watercolor landscapes 
and portraits during his trip. In those days, long before the invention of 
photography, his paintings were the only way for his comrades back home 
to view the enchanting landscape of the New World. The volume is en- 
titled Traveling Across North America 1812-1813; Watercolors by the Russian 
Diplomat Pavel Svinin, Harry N. Abrams, Inc., New York, NY. 


PLATED PARMELEE SALE 


The next item is my favorite acquisition of 1994. It’s a copy of the De- 
luxe Parmelee sale (New York Coin and Stamp Company, June 25-27, 1890): 
original black quarter calf, original paper covers bound in, 13 tinted photo- 
graphic plates, handpriced throughout. My copy is missing the top quar- 
ter of the spine, but the gilt lettering (PARMELEE and 1890 is intact). This 
landmark sale by Smith and Proskey featured dozens of rarities, including 
the legendary Nova Constellatio silver patterns. 

At the A. N. A. in Detroit last summer, I was very pleased to spend 
nearly half an hour viewing the coins at Stack’s table. Shortly afterward I 
had the pleasure of speaking at length with John J. Ford, who bought the 
three silver pieces at the Garrett I sale. Ford reunited the silver pieces with 
the copper “five” which had been lost for generations. Viewing the set took 
my breath away; in my opinion it is the most important set of coins in 
American numismatics. 
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SAMPSON BROADSIDE 


The next item is an interesting bit of numismatic ephemera. It’s a broad- 
side (5 by 8 inches) issued by New York dealer H. G. Sampson. The top 
section reads: 

$150 Reward. 
No Questions Asked. 


Stolen in the vicinity of the northwest corner of Broadway and Fulton street, 
in Fulton street, on Saturday, September 6, 1879, a galvanized sheet-iron box, 
one foot six inches in length and one foot in width and ten inches in depth, 
containing in part the following coins, 


The sheet goes on to list dozens of coins, including a “1793 cent (origi- 
nal color) very fine,” “1842 dollar, brilliant proof,” and a set of Lord Balti- 
more coinage, “sixpence, groat, threepence (rare).” 

Neat item. Has anyone seen references to this theft in the literature? 


LOGAN’S NATIONAL BANK NOTE BOOK 


As my library has grown I’ve found it harder and harder to add new 
items. While reading a paper money dealer’s ad I noticed a listing for a 
relatively recent book I hadn’t heard of before: “Logan, Bill, The Houston 
Heritage Collection of National Bank Notes 1863 thru 1935, First Edition, Bill 
Logan, Houston, TX, 1977, 4to, 125pp, HB.” 

I quickly sent in my check. The book catalogs a fine collection of notes 
from every National Bank in Houston, Texas which issued notes. Contain- 
ing notes from every charter period, the collection is the most complete 
ever assembled. Each chapter outlines the history of a different bank and 
includes illustrations of the notes, the bank buildings, and officers. Very 
nicely done. 


CHAPMAN’S 1794 LARGE CENT BOOK 


In the last issue of The Asylum, Denis Loring discussed varieties of S. H. 
Chapman’s book, The United States Cents of the Year 1794. The rare 1923 first 
edition contained many errors and was recalled by Chapman. One hun- 
dred numbered copies were printed, but only ten are known today. Denis’ 
theory is that there are two varieties of the 1926 edition. The “1926a” print- 
ing came first, correcting errors of the 1923 edition, but introducing a few 
new ones. This version is numbered and has the title on the spine in gilt 
lettering. All known numbers fall in the range 101-200. The “1926b” print- 
ing has some additional corrections, no numbers, and no lettering on the 
spine. 
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I pulled my 1926 Chapman off the shelf and compared it with Denis’ 
descriptions. The book has all of Denis’ diagnostics for the “1926a” variety, 
including spine lettering. On the bottom left corner of the copyright page 
is a number in red: 101. If Denis’ theory proves correct, my copy is the 
“first” of the “1926a” printing. 

Another special feature of my copy is the set of four tipped-in photo- 
graphic plates. The coins are identical to those on the four collotype plates 
bound in the book. The only indication of the source of the plates is a rub- 
ber stamp on the back of plate III: 


FROM 
S. H. Chapman, 
1128 Spruce Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Hand-printed penciled annotations indicate the heading for each group 
of coins and the number of each individual piece. The headings match 
closely, but not exactly. For example, “FIRST STYLE” on photographic Plate 
Tis “STYLE 1” on the corresponding collotype plate. 

Charles Davis’ American Numismatic Literature does not list any sales of 
photographic plates for the Chapman book; are any other sets out there? 


North American Indians - McKenney & Hall 
Don Groves 


Pres Scott says write a story, so here goes: 


I am not a great reader. For a long plane ride, if I’ve brought technical 
reading, that comes first. If my traveling companion elects to play rummy 
or swap hunting stories or trade numismatic knowledge, that all comes 
second. Clive Cussler is relegated to last. And that has to be soft cover, no 
matter how long I have to wait. Only Buffett warrants hardcover. Watch 
the pennies; you know the psychology. 

I have long been a collector of coin silver specializing in silversmiths 
who were also coin makers or currency engravers. John Ford got me ori- 
ented in that direction and for that I thank him. With that in mind, it was 
only natural for me to go after the 1792 George Washington Indian Peace 
Medal in the Garrett IV Sale, since Joseph Richardson, esteemed silversmith 
of Philadelphia, made the medal on contract with the Washington adminis- 
tration. His mark is on the reverse. That acquisition widened my horizons 
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and got me further into IPM’s in general. Talk about history in your hands, 
history around the neck really grabbed me. That was sexy at its best. 

When traveling to a particular European capital, I was a guest at the 
U.S. Embassy. While being given the grand tour I was astounded to see a 
complete set of framed American Indian prints throughout the long inte- 
rior halls. One hundred and seventeen large elephant folio prints of majes- 
tic warriors. One extraordinary print after the other, each more beautiful 
and colorful than the last. The most breathtaking show of young America I 
had ever seen. Some of the braves and chiefs wore IPM’s. 

Upon my return to the States I hightailed it to the New York City Public 
Library at my first opportunity. Prior to this experience, prints to me meant 
Currier and Ives. Never had I seen an elephant folio that contained all these 
warrior prints in their original book form. Three giant volumes make up 
the series. I studied and learned the multiple stories the authors told about 
each subject of the various prints. These prints were copies of portrait paint- 
ings that were hung in the then War Department, ca. 1832-1835, in Wash- 
ington. 

McKenney and Hall are the authors. In 1824 Colonel McKenney be- 
came head of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. McKenney was there. He was 
on the line and dealt directly or indirectly with most of the individuals in 
the book. His insight and informative biographies are just as important 
today as they were to the new America in his time. 

General McKenney, in cooperation with Hall, arranged to have the fo- 
lios printed. Each portrait was black line printed, much the same way 
children’s coloring books are done today. In this case the colorists were 
budding artists of the day who worked for the spare bucks they could pick 
up while pursuing their careers. The resultant prints are unbelievable. Bril- 
liant colors that dazzle your eyes. Of the one hundred and seventeen prints 
plus three frontispieces (one for each of the three volumes), 46 are braves, 
chiefs or children (no doubt heirs of their father’s medal) displaying vari- 
ous IPM medals. 

Red Jacket, chief of the Iroquois Nation in western New York State, and 
head of the Six Nations, is the one and only chief to wear a George Wash- 
ington Indian Peace Medal. Dated 1792, it is similar to the Garrett IV lot 
No. 1914 in that famous sale. Stories that go with the prints are intriguing 
in that they capture the respect and interest held by army personnel and 
politicians of the day. McKenney’s sale of these folios was well received. 
He was encouraged thereafter to produce three similar volumes in small 
size (large octavo) which got a wider public reception because of the re- 
duced price. 

The stories about each subject engender a great deal of insight and un- 
derstanding for these prominent Indians and the climate of the times. I 
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have not completed my collection of the forty-six who wear an IPM. I prob- 
ably never will because some of them are more highly sought by collectors 
than others. If you become interested, some of the large folios can still be 
bought in the $300 to $500 range and smaller folios in the $200 range. At 
least you could have a representation of the group. Unfortunately, decora- 
tors and antique dealers have started working together. Prestigious New 
York apartments sport a few of the prints to impress guests. 

Recently I decided to come out in the open regarding my passion. As 
usual, you think you’re all alone, but what to my surprise did I learn? Ford, 
Adams, Hodder and others were way ahead of me. So much for secrecy 
and clandestine buying! 


A Revisit: Rare Auction Sale Catalogs 
Remy Bourne 


In Volume 6, No. 4, Winter, 1988, I wrote an article on Rare Auction Sale 
Catalogs. This is an update on that article with updated information. I listed 
the following twelve sales from eight dealers from the 1950’s to date. The 
numbers in brackets are for unnumbered sales; these are in the in-sequence 
numbers assigned them by Martin Gengerke in his American Numismatic 
Auctions, Vol. 8, 1990. (Where in the heck is Volume 9 by the way?). 


1. FRANK AND LAURESE KATEN. Sale #28, 7/30/1954. 275 lots, 3pp. 8 1/2” x 
11” mimeographed. Has appeared in one group lot and in Davis’ 18th sale. 
A very elusive sale that may have been offered by private treaty in the last 
few years. 


2. COIN GALLERIES (STACK’S). Sale [#12]. 12/15/1959. 103 lots, 7pp. 8 1/2” 
x 11” mimeographed. Has only appeared in one auction group lot and ina 
1988 Fixed Price List. Pieces like this are almost non-existent. 


3. HANS M.F. SCHULMAN: 

Sale #41. 3/24/1965. 160 lots, 1 page. 

Sale #43. 6/30/1965. 164 lots, 1 page. 

Sale #44. 7/29/1965. 161 lots, 1 page. 3rd Mail Bid Sale. 

Sale #45. 8/31/1965. 205 lots, 1 page. 4th Mail Bid Sale. 

While there has never been an auction appearance for these four sales, sales 
41, 43, and 45 can be found in Coin World. Sale #45 was not in Coin World, 
nor in Numismatic News. 
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4. LESTER MERKIN. Sale [#4]. 10/19/1966. 545 lots, 62pp. Arthur C. Fritz, 
called the Blue Sale because of its light blue cover. At the time I wrote that 
the majority of the sales were destroyed in a flooded garage and very sel- 
dom offered. HOW WRONG I WAS. Apparently not enough catalogs were 
destroyed or else boxes full of wet catalogs were dried out, because this is 
the second or third most commonly offered Merkin catalog, offered over 
forty times at public auctions alone. The Helfenstein catalog itself has been 
offered over eighty times at auction. 


5. N.A.S.C.A. Sale [#35A]. 1/24/1981. 1342 lots, 2pp. Broadside, undated. 
No auction records to date. Offered in my Numismatic Literature Review and 
Fixed Price List. I don’t believe that this is destined for scarcity, but the print- 
ing run may have been small and selectively mailed. Time will tell. 


6. STEVE Ivy. 7/17/1982. 1143 lots, 12pp. This appears to be an early tran- 
sitional auction catalog when Steve Ivy first called his company S.I.R. Coin, 
before becoming known later as Steve Ivy Numismatic Auctions in his first 
numbered auction sale, 8/13/1976. This sale has never before been pub- 
licly offered for sale. 


7. RARCOA: 

Sale [31A]. 7/30/1982. 2236 lots, 4pp. First Mail Bid Sale. 

Sale [35A]. 6/19/1984. 480 lots, 1 page. Both of these sales appeared in 
Coin World. Have not seen a printed version for either sale. 


8. JOSEPH L. LEPCZYK. Sale [#50A]. 11/27/1982. 56 lots, 5pp. This sale was 
held the following day, after sale #50, for the Young Numismatist Auction 
during the Michigan State Numismatic Society Fall Convention. No auc- 
tion appearances to date. Ken Lowe, who specializes in Lepczyk auction 
sales, still knows of no one who owns this sale at this time (6/1995). It has 
been believed that Lepczyk’s first four sale were ads in Coin World. That is 
true for sales 1 and 2, but sale 3 was not to be found. Perhaps there is a 
printed sale 3 yet to be discovered! 


This update includes all auction appearances either individually or in 
group lots by the major numismatic literature dealers. I am more than 
pleased to share any information on auctions, fixed price lists or periodical 
appearances to aid you in your research or collecting endeavors. A phone 
call, letter or fax is all that keeps you from the information. I can be reached 
at 508 40th Avenue N.E., Minneapolis, MN 55421-3834. Phone: 612-789- 
7070, or Fax 612-789-4747. 
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YES... I Do Collect Catalogs! 
Raphael Ellenbogen 


At first, I decided not to respond to Michael Hodder’s comments on 
my Satirical approach to collecting “catalogs,” which appeared in the issue 
following my article in Volume XII, No. 3 of The Asylum. I value his opin- 
ion and appreciate his kind expression to this gentle “leg pulling.” 

The next issue of The Asylum brought a really great article by Harrington 
E. Manville with a “charitable” defense to my presentation. He is correct! 

Good Lord... I too collect catalogues...really! Would I dare...would I have 
_ the temerity...to have written that article for “bibliomaniacs” and have it 
published in The Asylum if it was completely serious? 

But look at the real accomplishment. It was picked up by Michael, and 
inspired a wonderful article by Harrington...and, I hope, more will be 
stimulated and provoked to write. Also, I didn’t think I’d see my name 
published in The Asylum so many times (and spelled correctly). I’ll prob- 
ably even make the index! 

Generally speaking, filling holes and gaps to achieve completion is a 
hobbyist’s sickness, albeit a healthy and productive one at times. I would 
not have become a numismatist or syngraphist today were it not for the 
“Penny Board” (mine was the single large board). It drove everyone in the 
family mad, as I went ransacking through everyone’s purses and pockets 
(I never did find the 1909-S, V.D.B., however). 

I really admire John J. Ford’s approach to collecting. He collects what 
he feels is important and of use to him as a research tool. 

We all know that there is a dichotomy between a true collector and an 
accumulator. The collector studies, writes, speaks on and displays his fa- 
vorite acquisitions. The accumulator secures many objects, just for their 
attractive diversity and intrinsic value. 

Aside from collecting to preserve for posterity and future scholars the 
“rare” issues, or complementing their numismatic holdings, can I inspire a 
response to these questions (but guys and gals...don’t get so serious or 
defensive, please): Why does one assiduously and relentlessly collect coin 
catalogs (and aspire to attain completeness) when one doesn’t collect coins? 
It will probably be never used for research purposes, and just gather dust. 
If the collector catalogs his holdings, or writes on the subject, or is a dealer 
who happens to use references...wonderful! Should a person who collects 
only paper money, or souvenir cards, or tokens, etc. collect “coin” catalogs, 
just for the sake of collecting? Perhaps these thoughts will produce a healthy 
dialogue that probes into the psychology, instinct and depth or our hobby. 

As for my personal approach. ..I do collect catalogs! Just ask “She who 
hands me the dust rag,” or Kolbe, Bowers and Merena, Davis, Grady, The 
Money Tree, Function Associates, et al. 
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An Afternoon With Frank and Laurese Katen 
Pete Smith 


Frank and Laurese Katen passed through Minnesota on their way to 
visit Yellowstone National Park and the Grand Canyon. While in the Twin 
Cities, they stayed overnight with Avis and Remy Bourne. Remy invited a 
few friends to visit on the afternoon of July 2, 1995. In attendance, in addi- 
tion to the Bournes and the Katens, were Wayne Anderson, Dick Punchard 
and Pete Smith. 

Frank and Laurese shared some personal information with us. They 
have been married for 31 years. This is the third marriage for both. Each 
has survived the death of a partner and a divorce. Frank is 92 years old. He 
described in some detail a recent physical examination and viewing the 
picture of his insides on a video screen. His doctor pronounced him to be 
in good health. However, Laurese does all their driving. 

Frank is now in his 51st year as a coin dealer. On a typical day, he spends 
the morning at the computer cataloging his next sale. Lunch is always an 
English muffin and a slice of Limburger cheese. He takes a brief nap before 
getting on a stationary bicycle for a couple of minutes to keep his knees 
loose. On this day he was dressed in a yellow shirt and yellow pants. 

Naturally talk was about the numismatic literature business. Frank de- 
scribed problems with one bidder who bought heavily at his last sale but 
paid with bad checks. Frank discovered too late that the bidder had been 
suspended from the ANA. One clue to financial problems was that faxes 
were sent from Kinko’s, indicating the lack of an established business ad- 
dress. 

This was not a formal event where the Katens told their life stories. 
The atmosphere was casual, with topics drifting into literature and out 
again. The Katens asked each of us about our families and current jobs. 
Dick Punchard had returned the previous day from Chicago. He drove 
one of his Model A Fords to participate in a convention with 700 Model 
A’s. His car can hit a peak of 52 miles per hour, and the return trip took 14 
hours of straight driving. Frank recalled his used Model T Ford that broke 
an axle while driving through a cemetery. He bought a replacement axle 
for 90 cents and installed it himself. 

Laurese raises champion Schnauzers. She currently has seven that at- 
tend shows around the country. Pictures of Laurese and her dogs have 
appeared on the covers of some of the Katen’s catalogs. 

Frank was encouraged to recall some of the earlier literature dealers. 
W. C. Saunders was a carpet layer. His knees were enlarged from working 
on the floor in times before knee pads were standard equipment. He oper- 
ated out of bookshelves in his basement in New Haven. 
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Legendary dealer Aaron Feldman approached Frank to sell his library 
at auction. Since Frank already had his next two sales filled from consign- 
ments, an impatient Feldman consigned his library to Swann Galleries in 
New York City on November 29, 1973. The books were packed in boxes 
and examination of lots was difficult. The library was sacrificed at low 
prices. Feldman sat in the back and complained to Frank, “ See what you 
did to me.” The Katens still have some of the boxes that have not been 
unpacked. 

Wayte Raymond sold many duplicate monographs through the Katens, 
and Olga continued to sell off remaining stock after the death of Wayte. We 
discussed Raymond’s association with Elmer Sears in the United States 
Coin Company, and with James G. Macallister and the J. C. Morgenthau 
company. Discussion of Raymond led to discussion of cataloguer 
Macallister, to Walter Breen, whose research in the National Archives was 
_ financed by Raymond, and to John J. Ford, Jr., who later employed Breen 
at New Netherlands. 

Other names that came up in our discussions included B. Max Mehl, 
the promoter who sold coins and catalogs to the public through the De- 
pression; Roger Cohen, who had an extended disagreement with Breen; 
Eric Newman, who had a disagreement with Ford; Harry Bass, who has an 
extensive library and collection of gold die varieties; and John J. Pittman, 
who is believed to have an important collection including early proof sets. 
The question “whatever happened to Jon Hanson” remained unanswered. 

I asked the Katens about Phares O. Sigler, who lived near Silver Spring, 
Maryland. I had little biographical information on Sigler, who I consider 
important for his bibliography on numismiatic literature. The Katens re- 
called that Sigler was a colonel in the Army. His wife was a schoolteacher, 
and they had one son. Sigler traveled extensively, and collected while trav- 
eling. The Katens bought Sigler’s collection of Siamese tokens and his notes 
for a book. Laurese continues to work toward publication of that book. 

The Katens passed out advance copies of the catalog for their sale of 
auction catalogues and fixed price lists scheduled for December 8-9, 1995. 
We noticed that page 26 had been repeated as page 27. Frank and Laurese 
are mystified about how that happened. 

Other topics of conversation included Armand Champa, the ANA, de- 
clining coin club membership, and an aging collector base, sports cards, 
and a decline in the quality of The Numismatist. Some of the opinions ex- 
pressed are not suitable for publication. 

Book collecting tends to be a hobby enjoyed alone at home. It was nice 
to get out and enjoy the hobby with other collectors. Perhaps others who 
could not attend will enjoy this brief report on the event. 
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Is it Coogan, Cogan or Bangs? 
Charles D. Horning 


The Bangs Auction House was, for more than a quarter of a century, a 
primary focus for disposing of numismatic collections. It was known in 
various forms (i.e. Cooley & Banks 1837-38, Bangs Brother & co. 1851-58, 
Bangs, Merwin & Co. 1858-1876). The Bangs Co. exerted significant influ- 
ence over the numismatic community. Virtually every major collector and 
dealer had some contact with the firm during the mid-nineteenth century. 
Cataloguers including Cogan, Harzfeld, Haseltine, Frossard, Woodward, 
Strobridge, and the Chapman brothers all accessed Bangs’ resources to hold 
auctions in their facility. __ 

Many of the sales held at the Bang’s house were identifiable by the 
cataloguer. Indeed, that has been the practice in numismatic literature for 
more than a century. A Chapman or Woodward or Cogan sale held at Bangs 
has consistently been listed under the cataloguer’s name, when he could 
indeed be identified as the cataloguer. 

E.J. Attinelli in his seminal work Numisgraphics in 1876 has been the 
primary reference on this subject since its publication. Attinelli had con- 
temporary access to the auctions he described, either attending the sales 
themselves or examining the auction catalogues prior to attributing them 
in his text. Subsequent expansions on his efforts have been compiled by 
John Adams and Martin Gengerke. | 

One catalogue in particular, containing one photographic plate, has 
drawn my interest as the subject of this article. The sale was conducted 
April 3rd, 4th, & 5th of 1871 at Bangs, Merwin & Co.: The Catalogue of a 
Private Collection of Roman, Greek, English, Scotch, American & Canadian 
Coins...” Attinelli states: “This collection, generally known as the ‘Montreal’ 
or ‘Canada’ Collection, was sold through Mr. Cogan. The work of cata- 
loguing the coins is attributed to Mr. A. Sandham of Montreal, who was 
probably the owner.” (p.58) 

In Attinelli’s system he attempts, where known, to identify the owner 
of the collection. In this particular instance, although identifying Mr. 
Sandham as the probable owner and cataloguer, the space is left blank where 
he would ordinarily list the owner. Mr. Cogan’s name is listed on the front 
cover of the catalogue as well as on the cover page as the individual who 
will execute the bids. Also on the front cover, orders to execute bids are 
listed as the auctioneers, Mason & Co., 139 North 9th Street, Philadelphia, 
or by Edward Cogan, 95 William Street, New York. 

Therein lies the crux of our question: Is the “Montreal Collection” a 
Cogan catalogue or a Bangs Catalogue? 
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History subsequent to Attinelli has universally attributed this catalogue 
to Cogan, although he only appears to have been an agent for this collec- 
tion, not an owner or cataloguer. Adams, Gengerke & Davis all list this sale 
as one of Cogan’s. However, there is some evidence to the contrary. For 
example, in the Idell Sale of January 8 & 9, 1878, Attinelli (the cataloguer) 
in lot 965, lists the “Canada” sale unattributed, whereas numerous other 
lots in this section of numismatic auction catalogues are attributed. 

In addition, other sales have been catalogued by their owner and are 
listed in the Bangs series. For example: the Ferguson Haines catalogue of 
May 28 & 29, 1877. Mr. Haines, of Biddeford, ME, owned and catalogued 
the collection. On the rear cover he lists Haseltine, Frossard, Proskey, Cogan 
and others as individuals to execute bid orders. 

Perhaps Mr. Haines was not only an accomplished numismatist but 
also an astute businessman. By going directly to the Bangs house he was 
possibly able to eliminate part of the commission charged him. By the same 
token, Mr. Sandham may have accomplished the same objective. 

Another example is the Henry Bogert sale at Bangs of Feb. 28-March 5, 
1859. Augustus B. Sage is listed as the cataloguer but Adams lists the sale 
_ under Bangs (Vol. 1 p.159); Davis, however, lists the sale under Sage (p. 158 
& 894). 

As a corollary to this discussion, please refer to Charles Davis’ descrip- 
tion of Lot 4000 on page 104 of Champa IV. In a very insightful analysis of 
this Strobridge sale (June 21-22, 1864), Charlie offers a very similar, though 
more articulate argument supporting the premise being presented above: 
“Adams 8. Although listed by Adams, Gengerke & A. N. S. Dictionary Cata- 
logue as part of Strobridge’s output, we, on reflection, are not convinced 
that Seavey wrote the catalogue himself as is obvious from the 
title... However, Attinelli makes no mention of Strobridge’s involvement, 
and unfortunately, there were no periodicals of note in 1864 to lend a hand. 
So, if Seavy wrote it, Farwell printed it, and Bangs sold it, what was left for 
Strobridge?” 

One last element to cast a note of confusion into an otherwise cogent 
argument is a reference to Lot 2216 in Champa III, page 63. The lot de- 
scribes the “Montreal” sale, but with an inscription to Lyman Low from 
Ed. Cogan. Hmm... Now all we need is an inscribed copy from Mr. Sandham 
to Mr. Cogan! 

The last remaining question then is Cogan’s name pronounced Kogan 
or Coogan? . 


QUALITY REPRINTS OF CLASSICS 


1) 1996 REISSUE OF THE |964 HELFENSTEIN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINT OF LARGE CENTS, 20x24" WITH 8x10" PRINT OF 
PROTOTYPE, 1OO SETS TAKEN FROM THE _- ORIGINAL || 
TRANSPARENCIES F  }OStee 


2) REPRINT OF THE MARIS “WOODBURYTYPE” PLATE OF STATE 
COINAGE WITH & PAGES OF BIOGRAPHICAL TEXT. |OO PRODUCED 
$43.00 


3) PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 21 PLATES TO 
ACCOMPANY W. E. WOODWARD’S SALES Nos. 95, IOI, 102, 
105. 20 SETS ONLY PRODUCED $350.00 


CHARLES DAVIS 


AG pilialede iyates 


WENHAM, MA O1984 


Fax: (508) 468 7893 TEL: (508) 469 2933 
ANA 60027 ANS NBS NLG EAC |42 


NEED YOUR HELP! 


DOUBLE DENOMINATION—SMALL SIZE—ERROR NOTES 
For an article on the “census” of these notes please send: type, serial 
number and condition. Absolute confidentiality! 


ROBERT C. NARAMORE BANK NOTE DETECTOR: 

Any history or biographical data on the man. 

Wall Card: condition, eyelet. 

Cards: Complete set—condition, advertising imprint, color of back. 
Boxed Set—condition, parts missing, color, wording, design. 
Wallet—condition. 

Absolute Confidentiality! 


The information, data, census, will be published, but not the names of 
the owners, unless specific consent is given! Many many thanks for your 
cooperation! It is greatly appreciated! 


RAY ELLENBOGEN 


1840 HARWITCH ROAD, UPPER ARLINGTON, OHIO 43221 
(604) 488-2935 


Wanted for Outright (Purchase 
eOut-of-print standard references on ancient and modern numismatics 
e Antiquarian books printed before 1800 
eFine bindings 
eAuction sale catalogs of important collections 
eSubstantial runs of important periodicals 


Auction Consignments Wanted 


eImportant general or specialized libraries 


Auction GRepresentation 


eWe will attend or have an agent at the major book sales in 1995-6. For a 
modest fee, we carefully examine all lots, offer our opinion of value, and 
execute your bids faithfully and with complete confidentiality, if desired. 


Selling 


eWe have a good stock of out-of-print books and selected in-print titles. 
eWe have a very good stock of U.S. and foreign auction sale catalogs. 


oror sale at a special price 
Castenholz and Sons Numismatic Booksellers; THE NUMISMATIC 
MESSENGER. Pacific Palisades, California. Complete set: Vol. 1, No. 1 through 
Vol. 2, No. 11 & 12 (Jan. 1971 through Dec. 1972). 24 numbers in 23 issues. 
Octavo. Card covers. A quality publication offering authoritative articles, 
coins for sale, and their specialty, new and second-hand books.We have sold | 
these in the past for $40-50 per set. We have purchased the entire remaining 
hoard and can offer as new complete sets for $30. We also have some sets with 
slight staple rust or other minor defects (these are perfect for binding) priced 
at $20. Prices include postage in the U.S., overseas add $5. 


Gohn G. Bergman Numismatic Titerature 


4223 Iroquois Ave. / Lakewood, CA 90713 / USA 
Tel: 310-421-0171 ¢ Fax: 310-421-2208 


508-40TH AVENUE N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55421-3833 


PHONE 612 789 7070 
FAX 612 789 4747 


Remy Bourne is interested in helping you, the collector, find any Numismatic books or 
reference items you might want. If I do not have what you want, 
I will work hard to find it for you. 


I invite you to call toll free 1-800-789-7005 to discuss your needs today. 


Remy Bourne would like to acquire any of the following Important Numismatic 
Literature: Individual items, Libraries, Estates, Collections, Holdings of Corporations, 
Profit Sharing Plans or Institutional Holdings. 

All transactions are strictly confidential, and I pay promptly when I purchase 
your numismatic literature. 


Call 1-800-789-7005 Today. 


Remy Bourne is Your full time Numismatic Literature Specialist. 


